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Liberal Education, 1944. 


By Heten C. WHITE 


HE defenders of liberal education in 

America are a chronically anxious lot, 
and one can hardly blame them. In a sense 
they are the defenders of tradition, and no 
one would ever call ours a tradition-loving 
country. They are defenders, too, of the 
heritage of the past, and the proportion of 
cheerful optimists who would be glad to let 
the dead past bury its dead and gayly make 
the same mistakes over again is probably 
higher in our climate than in any other. 

But the defenders of liberal education 
are also defenders of the future, in the 
sense that with their recognition of the 
need for training and preparation, they 
are committed to a deferment of results, to 
a long-time investment of time and en- 
ergy, that asks a good deal of the moment- 
minded, of the devotees of the impromptu 
and the improvised, the short cut and the 
quick return, who again are present with 
us in uncommonly large numbers. 

Finally, the advocates of liberal studies 
are the defenders of the intellectual and 
the spiritual against the utilitarian preoc- 
cupations of so many of our countrymen, 
perfectly natural in a land where so much 
of man’s energy has had to go to the con- 
quest of a recalcitrant natural environ- 
ment for the basic necessities of physical 
survival. Certainly, the defender of liberal 
studies has never been in any danger of 
thinking that he could simply drift with 
the current of national life. 

On the whole, that has not been a bad 
thing. It has made those of us who believe 
in liberal education take stock of our re- 
sources and examine our convictions. It 
has saved us from becoming purely tradi- 
tional or settling down smugly in a privi- 
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leged status quo. The prevalent concern 
with the utilitarian has forced the uphold- 
ers of the liberal tradition to meet the 
challenges of life, to be alert to the reali- 
ties of the world in which we live. 

It is not without significance that prob- 
ably in no other field of education has 
there been such constant agitation and 
discussion as in this field. But at the same 
time it must be recognized that too often 
the upholder of the liberal curriculum has 
come to take a somewhat defensive atti- 
tude toward the world in which he lives 
and a protective attitude toward his field. 
Hence that chronic state of alarm or of 
defeatism that one so often encounters 
among the advocates of liberal education. 


Ar ANY time, such an attitude is bad for 
the individual and no good to the cause. 
It is particularly inept for strategy in such 
a world as ours, where confidence and as- 
surance count for so much; it may be well 
added, so much more than they ought. 
But at the present time, the defensive 
mood is not only bad but foolish, foolish 
because it is quite unnecessary. The pro- 
fessor of liberal studies who sadly settles 
down to watch a slow ebbing of the sea of 
liberal faith from our shores, simply has 
not noticed that the tide is coming in. The 
professor of robuster or more contentious 
spirit who is girding himself to do battle 
for his beloved humanities is likely to find 
himself fighting windmills, when he might 
much better be meeting real foes, — the 
American love of quick returns, for 
instance. 

At the present moment, I am convinced 
that liberal education has a chance with 
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the great American public that it has 
never had, if only the friends of liberal 
education will address themselves to the 
facts and not to their fears. 

I am convinced that those of us who be- 
lieve in liberal education have a better 
chance of being widely heard today than 
we have ever had. I should add that I 
believe we have this chance, if we will see 
it. I believe that for a number of reasons. 
First, there is the popular attention given 
to the discussion of liberal education ap- 
parent on every hand. One does not need 
to agree with either Mr. Hutchins or his 
critics to see that they have an audience of 
very much interested lay leaders and 
hearers. 


Anoruer reason why I think that we 
have a chance such as we have never had 
is the amount of attention which the basic 
democratic problem, that of an informed 
public opinion, is receiving today on all 
sides. The most dramatic reenforcement 
we have received is from that quarter 
which many of us most feared, the army. 
When you hear army psychiatrists saying 
that the soldier who understands what he 
is fighting for is less likely to fall a victim 
to an anxiety neurosis, you are hearing the 
most important evidence of what many of 
us who believe in liberal education have 
long held, namely, that the man who un- 
derstands the world in which he lives will 
be much better able to cope with it. 

Technical training for the particular job 
is, of course, indispensable to sheer sur- 
vival in war, but even in the most tech- 
nical of all wars, it is not enough. War has 
been mechanized to a very high degree, 
but the man who runs it is still far from 
mechanized. The machine does not think 
about its environment; man does. 

Again, whenever people begin to talk 
really seriously about the postwar world, 
what do we hear? Education, of course. 
And for the simple reason that there was 
one lesson we learned from the last war, 
not in time to avert the present catas- 
trophe, but in time to shape all our think- 
ing about the next peace: that democracy 


is not something you can settle once for 
all. It is something you can clear the way 
for, it is something you can start working 
toward, it is something you can encourage 
and stimulate, but there is nothing auto- 
matic or self-sustaining about it. 


Asove all, democracy is not something 
that any one person alone can do much 
about. It takes all of us to make a democ- 
racy. It takes all of us, not being organized 
or directed or acted upon, but all of us, 
active, directing, functioning as members 
of society. And it depends upon each of us 
as sound, vital individuals. You cannot 
make a person be free, independent, intel- 
ligent, active; but you can help anyone to 
develop whatever capacities he has for be- 
coming that type of socially desirable 
person, and the way to help is through 
education. For this reason the discussion 
of education — that to some of us may 
seem the same old thing — is really the 
newest thing, the most timely thing, being 
talked about in the world today. The argu- 
ments about education are no longer 
academic, for clear thinking about educa- 
tion is the most practical thing we can 
contribute to that postwar world. 


I, was education which the English were 
talking about even as they waited for the 
invasion to leave their shores, and it was 
education which we were talking about as 
we followed reports of that most crucial 
event in our lives, personal and collective. 

If we think of the international future, 
we think of how we can make our people 
aware of the issues involved in our deci- 
sions about international cooperation. If 
we think of our internal problems, if we 
think of jobs, to get to the crux of them 
all, we are immediately face to face with 
training for those jobs. In both cases we 
are thinking of education. In the one case, 
it is the education of the citizen, not only 
of this country but of the world; in the 
other, it is vocational training. But in 
either case it is the education of the same 
man of which we are thinking, the educa- 
tion of the free, active citizen performing 
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his part in the common labor, taking his 
part in the direction of the common busi- 
ness, the education of the uniquely valu- 
able human being, living this life as fully 
as his interests and capacities permit. 


Here is the distinctive thing about that 
really democratic world which we hope to 
build after the war, for the chance to build 
which we are bending every effort today. 
The tradition of a liberal education goes 
back to a time when society thought in 
terms of two classes of men, — men to do 
the common labor and men to take care of 
the common business, the slave for one, 
the citizen for the other. This concept has 
persisted through societies in which both 
men are free, but in which one class rules, 
and another works. There are people still 
living who think in those terms, but they 
are just as surely out of date as the an- 
cient master or the feudal lord. For in our 
society the man who governs and the man 
who works are the same. It is the same 
man who does both, who must be educated 
for both. 

And there is one thing more, which 
every Man or woman in uniform knows 
today, which every one alive to the im- 
plications of our American tradition 
should always have known: it is not only 
the worker and the citizen who is to be 
considered, but the individual who lives 
this life of ours, the human being. The 
worker, the citizen, the human being — 
these are not three, but one and the 
same. 

In the field of education, as in every 
other field, there are certain conventional 
distinctions which are useful to help us or- 
ganize our thinking, to identify functions, 
but which may become very dangerous 
when we erect them into irreconcilable 
dichotomies. Such are the distinctions be- 
tween vocational and academic education, 
between technical and liberal training, be- 
tween specialized and general education. 

In a civilization so dependent on verbal 
symbols as ours everyone must be put in 
possession of the basic skills of reading and 
writing. In a civilization so developed and 


specialized on the technological side as 
ours, everyone must have some practical 
specialty. Mechanical aptitudes are indis- 
pensable to our civilization, and should 
receive their due of honor; but the citizen 
must cope with the problems of structures 
that cannot be taken apart and put to- 
gether again at will. A parent must deal 
with minds as well as bodies. And all who 
live this modern life have need of the more 
intuitive approaches of the arts to this by 
no means thoroughly understood world of 
ours and to the quite unsystematized be- 
ings who move through its by no means 
exhausted possibilities. A man’s distinc- 
tive talent may be in the skill of his hands, 
but he is a whole being functioning in all 
the relations of a human being. 


On THE other hand, the specialist in the 
more academic lines has even more need 
of a broad human education. The greater 
his talents, the more important it is that 
he be a sane, broadly based, well inte- 
grated person. For talent is an explo- 
sive thing. Without context and direc- 
tion, its application can be even more 
disastrous than stupidity. The broad 
education of talent is of the greatest 
concern to the whole of society. We can- 
not afford to waste it or let it be perverted 
to selfish or frivolous ends. Unused, wasted, 
or perverted talent is one of the world’s 
most disastrous tragedies. The individual 
of special talent will need, more than 
most, every aid to the broadening of vision 
and of sympathies. 


Au THIS means liberal education in it- 
self. But when we look at the world in 
which we are going to try to build our 
democracy I think we shall find these 
basic educational needs intensified. Out of 
many possible factors to be considered, I 
shall select two only. The first is the dy- 
namic character of our technology. Even 
before the war it was quite apparent that 
the day of too specialized training was 
over. In a world where almost any specific 
skill might be superseded by technological 
advance, it was clear that range in train- 
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ing was essential to give the versatility 
and the flexibility essential to sustained 
efficiency. And in a world where the social 
contexts of any business or industry were 
becoming so important, it was evident 
that a broader outlook would be needed 
even to carry along within the familiar job. 
It is probably not possible yet to estimate 
the effect of the war on these develop- 
ments, but they would almost certainly 
seem to have been accelerated. 


There is no question of the effect of the 
war on the second factor, the shrinking of 
the world in terms of time and space. 
Many people have found a certain exhila- 
ration to the imagination in the world- 
girdling prospects of the future. But 
unfortunately, they have not always in 
their imaginings reckoned with the fact 
that shrinkage of distance does not neces- 
sarily mean increase of simplicity. It may 
well mean the opposite. During the de- 
pression a great many people found that 
one house with two families in it could be a 
great deal more complicated than two 
iouses with one family in each. The world 
may be smaller, but the varieties of hu- 
manity sojourning within its confines are 
no less considerable, and no less puzzling 
are the problems they entail. Indeed, the 
chief consequence of this shrinking of the 
world is that the varieties and the com- 
plications will be harder to escape than 
before, and much harder to forget. 
Sometimes I think that the chief differ- 
ence between our Victorian grandmothers 
and ourselves is that they thought that a 
good woman could create her own oasis of 
quiet goodness in a bad world by staying 
within her own house and garden and 
making them as nearly perfect as anything 
could be in this imperfect world. But we 
know that the weeds outside the garden 
will blow over the wall, and the germs of 
the unswept streets will be tracked on the 
cleanest floor. We did not make the first 
discovery of that basic law of social gravi- 
tation, “We are all members one of an- 
other,” but no age ever had to learn it 
more drastically and more thoroughly. 


Even we Americans who have been 
smiled at for our often naive consciousness 
of the size of our land have discovered that 
we are citizens of a country that is larger 
than we thought. Indeed, of all men living 
we should have known better than to 
think we could shut ourselves within our 
garden; for we are bound to the whole 
world in our origins and our relations. 

And yet the very root of our involve- 
ment is the secret of our opportunity as we 
think ahead to the work of international 
organization and cooperation to be accom- 
plished in the years ahead. No matter 
where or what the conference table at 
which we sit down, there will be no stran- 
gers there for us. We have seen those faces 
before, and though we may not know the 
words we are familiar with the rhythms 
and intonations. Indeed, we already bring 
to that table something of each of the men 
we shall meet there, if we are aware of the 
many-sided nature of our own population 
and of that culture which, for all the sur- 
face novelty of its compositeness, is yet so 
anciently and so widely rooted. 

Our laws, our religion, our language, our 
songs, the rhythms we dance to, the gifts 
we give, our architecture, our medicine, 
the stories we tell, where did we get them 
all? The more we see of the world, the bet- 
ter we shall understand the answers to 
those questions, the more we shall know of 
ourselves. We do ourselves no service in 
underestimating other peoples; the more 
we understand of their excellence, the 
more sensitively we shall use their mate- 
rials for the making of our own. 


Aca, what we are saying is that we 
need liberal education for all men and 
women capable and desirous of it. Now to 
us of the AAUW this is no novel theory. It 
is our oldest undertaking. For it was to as- 
sure the maintenance and extension of the 
opportunity for a liberal education for 
women that our founders first banded 
themselves together, and that is still, more 
than sixty years later, the basic purpose of 
our organization. 

But our war experience has brought 
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home to us two lessons that give this long- 
standing purpose of ours new relevance. 
The first is that there is no privilege or ad- 
vantage that can be simply taken for 
granted. The experience of the German 
university women before the war should 
have taught us that. Our own experience 
of these last years certainly has. The other 
is that the only way to defend any privi- 
lege is to make it just as widely available 
as possible. “Joy in widest commonalty 
spread” is the way a great English poet 
more than a hundred years ago defined the 
dream of a new era. 

Today we are on the threshold of a 
fresh effort to realize that dream. For we 


see as never before that what we want for 
ourselves we had better try to secure for as 
many people as possible. We are fortunate 
that in the realm of our major interest 
there is no problem of supply and demand. 
Rather in the realm of the intellectual and 
the spiritual it is only what we share that 
we lastingly possess. There is no timelier 
purpose to which we can dedicate our- 
selves this year of 1944 than to the resolu- 
tion that we shall do everything in our 
power to insure that every woman (and 
man too) capable and desirous of a liberal 
education shall have it. In doing this we 
renew our oldest tradition and take up our 
newest challenge. 


W: NEED to decide whether we want a nation of merely well fed, 
clothed, and housed individuals, who have developed no sense of 
beauty, cultivated no taste for reading, pictures, music or other 
things which help differentiate human beings from the lower forms of 
purely physical life. A really full standard of living must include more 
than material satisfaction. And unless our schools re-establish courses 
in other than the immediately practical fields which have been em- 
phasized during the war, our long-range society will be impoverished 
in thought and feeling if not in merchandise. 

— James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, CIO 











# We can — and we must — understand how Amer- 
ican diplomacy is formulated and controlled. 


Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? 


By Heten Dwicut Rep 
AAUW Associate in International Education 


IPLOMACY in the modern world is com- 
D plex and intricate, yet there is no 
phase of public life which concerns us all 
more intimately, or deserves our closer 
scrutiny and understanding. Who are 
actually the policy-makers who formulate 
and direct American diplomacy? 

First and foremost, the President. We 
hear so much criticism of the Senate’s use 
and abuse of its treaty powers that we 
sometimes tend to underestimate the 
scope and significance of the unchecked 
power of our President in the whole field 
of foreign relations. Except for some slight 
Congressional obstruction wherever ap- 
propriations are necessary, and the con- 
stitutional requirements of Senatorial con- 
firmation for nomination of regularly ac- 
credited diplomatic representatives and 
approval of formal treaties, the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility and control are un- 
limited. Executive agreements are often 
feasible alternatives to the more formal 
treaty, special envoys may be sent abroad 
without consulting the Senate, and the 
President’s contingent fund gives him 
some scope independent of specific ap- 
propriations. Nearly the whole range of 
our foreign policy therefore lies within his 
sole discretion, subject only to such con- 
trol as public opinion is able to exercise 
over his decisions. 

President Roosevelt’s recent appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the exiled 
Polish government has important implica- 
tions for our relations with Russia, and 
may be a decisive factor in Eastern Euro- 
pean politics. In this instance his nomina- 
tion was approved by the Senate, but so 


quickly as to indicate that the Senators 
relied entirely on the President’s judg- 
ment in the matter. 

Another instance still better illustrates 
the scope of this presidential authority. 
The desirability of recognizing the Soviet 
government of Russia was still being hotly 
contested in this country in 1933 when 
President Roosevelt decided to exercise 
his constitutional right to receive a dip- 
lomatic envoy from that government off- 
cially, and thereby irrevocably extended 
to the USSR the diplomatic recognition se 
long delayed by our government. Few 
would now question the wisdom of that 
action, but it is important to remember 
that decisions of such far-reaching con- 
sequence are entirely in the hands of the 
President, personally if he cares to exer- 
cise the power himself, or else indirectly 
through his agent, the Secretary of State. 


I, 1s for this reason, rather than for any 
mere priority of establishment, that the 
post of Secretary of State holds a position 
of such primacy in our Cabinet. It has 
been occupied over the years by more 
outstanding statesmen than any other 
American office, including the presidency 
itself. Where mediocre presidents may be 
elected by the accidental influence of the 
cross-currents of politics, each President 
will usually give due consideration to the 
special qualifications of the man he ap- 
points as Secretary of State. 

The Department which the Secretary 
heads serves as the nerve-center directing 
the day-to-day conduct of our relations 
with the outside world, so that much de- 
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pends on the efficiency of its organization 
and the caliber of its personnel. In recent 
years both have been greatly improved, 
partly in consequence of public criticism, 
and partly because increasingly pressing 
and intricate problems required prompt 
and intelligent action, necessitating the 
reform of some cumbersome departmental 
procedures and traditions. Constructive 
public criticism, and the lessons learned 
from actual operation, may lead to further 
improvements. Already the Department 
of State is experimenting cautiously to 
find better ways to inform and to consult 
public opinion in matters of foreign policy. 


Recent streamlining of the departmen- 
tal structure has given the Secretary the 
benefit of an advisory council of experi- 
enced diplomats, expert in the affairs of 
the various regions with which our policy 
must concern itself, plus legal and eco- 
nomic advisers, constituting an agency 
through which in general the policies 
jointly formulated can be made effective 
promptly. Each Assistant Secretary has 
supervision over a clearly defined phase 
of the work, yet with provisions for co- 
ordination to prevent the inconsistencies 
that might develop if each problem were 
handled without relation to the policy 
applied in other fields. In this interde- 
pendent world only the broadest of per- 
spectives is adequate. 


Is ALL that it does the Department of 
State must depend upon the information 
it receives from the network of official 
diplomatic representation spread over the 
globe. Modern inventions have so nearly 
annihilated time and space that what 
happens in the remotest corner of the 
earth may have unexpected repercussions 
in distant lands. Our diplomatic and con- 
sular agents must be constantly alert to 
report developments and to take necessary 
action to protect the interests of the 
United States and its citizens. What they 
do and how they do it when an emergency 
arises may have far-reaching effects on 
the destiny of the nation. 


We cannot afford to have incompetent 
or injudicious men hold even the least 
important of such responsible positions. 
Not many years ago a consul in a small 
and turbulent country, afraid to venture 
forth in the midst of revolutionary dis- 
turbances, sent home a report based on 
second-hand information that the revolt 
had been quelled, misleading our govern- 
ment into taking action that greatly em- 
barrassed us later when the rebellious 
faction proved to have established itself in 
power. 


Waar goes on in the outside world is such 
a vital factor in determining our policy 
that some commentators insist that — 


neither the President, nor Hull, nor the Senate 
really makes American foreign policy. The 
cables make it. Senators, who do not read the 
cables, may be isolationists. But (not) men who 
see the cables coming in, week by week and 
month by month. . . . Those long, mimeo- 
graphed sheets with their heavy secretive 
stamps, too insistently proclaim this country 
to be one member only in the community of 
nations; too grimly suggest that what threatens 
the community threatens us.! 


In a very real sense it is the cables 
which decide at least what issues are to 
be dealt with, though they cannot always 
determine how those issues will be met 
by our policy-makers. A diplomacy which 
took no account of events in the outside 
world would be absurdly blind, while one 
which was the mere creature of events 
would be weak and vacillating. 

When events move as swiftly as they 
have been doing in the past decade, a 
certain flexibility of policy is essential, 
even at the risk of sacrificing consistency. 
Critics who demand that our policy follow 
consistently certain abstract lines, logical 
or ideological, sometimes forget that inter- 
national relations always involve two or 
more nations: no single country can devise 
a foreign policy in complete disregard of 
what the others are doing and thinking. 
Even national domestic policies are apt 
to have unexpected repercussions inter- 


1 Alsop and Kintner, American White Paper, New 
York, 1940. 
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nationally; witness the effect in China of 
our silver purchase legislation. 
Discussing plans for a new international 
organization in his radio address of April 
9, 1944, Secretary Hull pointed out that — 


It is obvious, of course, that no matter how 
brilliant and desirable any course may seem it 
is wholly impracticable and impossible unless 
it is a course which finds basic acceptance, not 
only by our allies, but by the people of this 
country and by the legislative branch of this 
government, which under our Constitution, 
shares with the Executive power and respon- 
sibility for final action. 


In our system the function of the legis- 
lative branch in relation to foreign policy 
is one of control, not leadership. The 
power to declare war is the only positive 
authority granted to the legislature in 
the Constitution, and even there the 
President — or events like Pearl Harbor 
—may easily bring about a situation 
where the declaration is a mere formality, 
inevitably forthcoming. Both in appoint- 
ments and in treaty negotiation, the 
Senate can only approve or reject what 
the President proposes; it cannot take the 
initiative. Its negative power is great, 
however, as all who have studied the 
history of the last peace-making are aware. 


So SERIOUS is the problem that many 
proposals have been made for a consti- 
tutional amendment to modify the two- 
thirds vote now required for Senatorial 
approval of treaties. During the past 
year more than a dozen such amendments 
have been introduced, some in the House 
and some in the Senate. All are very much 
alike in content, with slight verbal differ- 
ences. All of them abolish the two-thirds 
requirement, some substituting majority 
action by both Houses, some by the Senate 
alone. All are pigeonholed now in the 
Judiciary Committees of House and Sen- 
ate, and the likelihood of any effective 
action on them in time for the treaty that 
must end the present war is slim indeed. 
Since no single party is apt to control a 
two-thirds majority in the next Senate, a 
partisan approach to the peace would be 


disastrous, and it is important to seek the 
fullest cooperation of the Senate in fram- 
ing its terms. 

Secretary Hull has gone far to try to 
avoid a possible deadlock on these issues 
between the legislative and executive 
branches. Consultations with members — 
both Democrats and Republicans — of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have already borne fruit. In the 
first debate on the new international 
organization, Republican Senators rose 
to the defense of the American plan under 
discussion at Dumbarton Oaks as en- 
thusiastically as Senator Connally. This 
type of consultation between the Depart- 
ment and legislative leaders marks a very 
important experiment in the conduct of 
American diplomacy. In the past, many a 
worthy proposal has been wrecked by the 
Senate’s intransigeant insistence upon its 
prerogatives, even when partisan consider- 
ations did not intensify the clash with the 
executive. 

The unprecedented conferences between 
Secretary Hull and Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, representing the Republican presi- 
dential candidate, constitute another ef- 
fort to avoid unnecessary friction in this 
field. The issues involved in foreign policy 
are too vital to be settled by extraneous 
influences like party politics. All too often 
in the past blind partisanship has been 
a determining factor in American history. 
Whatever can be done to focus attention 
on the real issues, the intrinsic merits of 
the policies will be of profound impor- 
tance for our country’s future. 


Posuc opinion, whether or not ade- 
quately reflected in the national legisla- 
ture or the executive, is the final arbiter 
of American policy. Sumner Welles, in 
his account of his mission to Europe in 
1940, makes this revealing and impressive 
comment: 


No executive in Washington with any sense 
of his responsibility to the American electorate, 
or with any regard for his constitutional limi- 
tations, could assume the authority for bluntly 
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informing the government of the Third Reich 
that the United States would support Great 
Britain and France should Germany persist in 
her policy of world conquest. And yet it was 
only that threat which would have the remot- 
est chance of averting the greatest calamity 
that the modern world had known.? 

In our earnest pursuit of an ideal struc- 
ture of postwar international organization 
to guarantee the peace of the world, we 
might well pause to weigh the challenge 
implicit in Mr. Welles’ statement. In any 
future crisis as serious as that of 1940 
would the American people permit such 
authority to be exercised, whatever the in- 
ternational constitution? Remember that 
the only real check on the untrammeled 
discretion of the President in 1940 was 


can facilitate the maintenance of peace, 
but the determination to make the mech- 
anism function at any cost is essential if 
it is to be really effective. 


Posuic opinion is no mere abstraction: 
it is a very real and powerful factor in the 
direction of public affairs, and by that 
very fact it imposes on every one of us 
three duties. First, the duty of knowledge, 
that we may be reasonably well informed 
on the current developments in the world 
around us; second, the duty of intelligent 
consideration, that we may bring to bear 
upon the facts all the judgment and dis- 
crimination of which we are capable in 
the interpretation of passing events; and 


r “his responsibility to the American elec- third, the duty of expression, that we may 
torate,” and you will understand that we, make articulate the real opinion of the 
, the people, must do some serious heart- people in regard to each problem as it 
. searching if we are to avoid disillusion- arises. This is no easy task, but it is one 
, ment when the test comes. No mechanism of the most fundamental that democracy 
: is in itself a panacea; if well planned it requires of its citizens, and one we have 
2 The Time for Decision, New York, 1944. no right to shirk. 
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: Dumbarton Oaks 

- UBLICATION of the results of the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 

s yn just in time for brief mention here. The printed text of the 

y proposals will be obtainable shortly on request from the Department of 

s State, — which has agreed meanwhile to make mimeographed copies 

n available to AAUW International Relations chairmen. The document 

a marks an important milestone in progress towards the organization of 

, a more stable world order, and merits our most careful consideration. 


AAUW study groups using the kits on American Foreign Policy or 

Postwar Reconstruction will find it interesting to compare the Dumbar- 
of ton Oaks proposals with the unofficial plans included among those 
materials. Here is a challenging opportunity to make our study pro- 
gram effective in shaping American policy on today’s most vital issue. 
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* Postwar planning for the public library 
shows new opportunities and greater needs. 





A Community Intelligence Service 


By Jut1a Wricat MERRILL 


HE American public library at its best 
Thas been described by Dr. William S. 
Learned as “‘a community intelligence 
service.” Alvin Johnson has defined it as 
“a people’s university.”” Warrant for both 
titles may be seen in the services the 
library is offering in this difficult period, 
when we have not yet reached the “ post- 
war era” but are already confronted with 
some of the problems of war-to-peace 
adjustments. 

With demobilization under way, even 
though the end of the war is still not in 
sight, libraries are supplying information 
and materials on all agencies serving vet- 
erans and workers in war industry; on job 
opportunities, training requirements and 
agencies; on personal and family adjust- 
ments. They are watching industrial trends 
and strengthening their technical collec- 
tion to meet the needs of local retraining 
programs. Libraries are planning for their 
own postwar development, and stimulat- 
ing interest in community, state, national, 
and world planning. 

Readers’ advisers and field workers in 
adult education are giving individual guid- 
ance in continuing self-education, are 
planning study and discussion groups and 
film forums, and are relating reading to 


Julia Wright Merrill, as chief of the Department 
of Information and Advisory Services, is the ranking 
department head at the American Library Associa- 
tion headquarters in Chicago. Her recent activities 
include lecturing on state aid for libraries at an insti- 
tute of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, making a survey of regional 
library experiments in the state of Massachusetts, 
and preparing recommendations for a long-time 
program of library development in that state. Miss 
Merrill is a member of the Chicago AAUW Branch. 
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the programs of educational, civic, labor, 
and other groups. Other specialists are 
guiding the reading of children and young 
people. The staff as well as the books are 
going outside the library walls, and show 
windows in main libraries and branches 
are luring the passerby inside. Librarians 
are interpreting library materials to mean 
not only books but maps, pictures, films, 
and recordings. They are displaying pam- 
phlets, selling them, and distributing them 
free, as well as circulating them. 


Rorat and village people in increasing 
numbers are receiving and enjoying a li- 
brary service of educational caliber. Large 
California county libraries have staffs and 
book collections comparable in quality to 
those of city libraries, and make their re- 
sources available through a widespread 
system of branches. The East Tennessee 
Regional Library serves thirteen small 
counties with bookmobiles and village 
branches and draws on the large collection 
of the Lawson McGhee Library at Knox- 
ville to fill special requests. These li- 
braries work closely with the agricultural 
extension service and with the farm or- 
ganizations. 

The library has been extended to the 
armed forces. Both Army and Navy have 
felt that books and organized library serv- 
ice were necessary for morale and intelli- 
gence. The army alone employs some 600 
professional librarians, has purchased 
15,000,000 cloth-bound books, has paper 
books especially printed for overseas use 
— 30,000,000 in a year. A survey of lei- 
sure-time activities of several thousand 
men in the South Pacific showed that 21 
per cent had read a book the day before, 
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and that reading ranked above athletics. 
This is a reading army. 

But the other side of the library picture 
is far from encouraging. Nearly a third 
of the people in the United States have no 
public library service at all. Probably 
another third have a quality of service 
that cannot conceivably be called educa- 
tional. Moreover, almost all of the people 
without public library service live in rural 
areas or small towns; for all cities of over 
40,000 population, and most cities of over 
10,000, have public libraries. Of some 
3,000 counties, only 650 are served by 
county or regional public libraries. 

Can a wealthy nation afford to enter the 
postwar period with this educational han- 
dicap? Shall we teach the serviceman to 
read in the Army and return him to a 
village or farm remote from reading mate- 
rials or to a town where the library has 
little to offer? 

Fortunately, there is action on the home 
front. Postwar plans are being developed 
by librarians and library trustees in co- 
operation with individual laymen who 
believe in libraries, with organizations 
concerned with education and with official 
planning agencies. Postwar standards 
have been prepared. Some of the needed 
steps are clear. 


State leadership is basic. Forward-look- 
ing library laws, a dynamic state library 
extension agency (state library, state li- 
brary commission, or library division in 
the state department of education) with 
an active program, and state grants-in- 
aid, especially for rural, large-unit serv- 
ice, are the very foundation of library de- 
velopment. 

In North Carolina, state aid, adminis- 
tered by the state library commission, has 
led to county or regional library service 
in 80 counties out of 100 in only three 
years. The Louisiana Library Commission 
uses state funds to provide a county li- 
brary service on a demonstration basis. 
Local support is then voted and the state 
agency moves on to another parish or 
county. Vermont has the tradition of 
many small libraries belonging to the 


“towns.” The state library commission is 
supplementing them, freshening their col- 
lections and reaching the country school 
directly by a system of four regional librar- 
ians, regional library centers, and book- 
mobile services. 

The Michigan State Library has filed 
with the State Planning Commission a 
project for seventeen regional libraries 
under state sponsorship and with much 
state support for the upper, poorer two- 
thirds of the state, and for six demonstra- 
tion bookmobile units for the lower third. 
Its appropriation of $300,000 a year for 
state aid has already stimulated estab- 
lishment of county libraries. 

But Arizona has no state library agency 
with extension functions, Montana has 
yet to appropriate funds for the library 
commission, legally established some years 
ago, and several state agencies, as in 
Kansas, are too poorly supported to pro- 
vide field work or active programs. Only a 
third of the states have state aid for li- 
braries. The library laws of many states 
need rewriting. 


Large units for library organization and 
support are needed. Like the one-room 
school, the very small library has sharp 
limitations. According to Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries, prepared for the 
National Resources Board by a committee 
of the American Library Association, 
“The minimum annual income for an 
efficient library unit in terms of these es- 
sential services is approximately $25,000 
a year, an amount which would normally 
provide service for a population of about 
25,000. The most effective units will be 
considerably larger.” 

A large county is an adequate library 
unit, as in the case of the Kern County 
Library, Bakersfield, California, serving 
a population of 135,000 with an income of 
$170,000. Where counties are small, as in 
the South, regional or multi-county li- 
braries are needed, as in the East Tennes- 
see Regional Library. And where many 
small libraries already exist and local feel- 
ing is strong, a federation with local au- 
tonomy, or a state district served by a 
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branch of the state library, as in Vermont, 
may be the solution. 


Federal aid is essential. Inequalities of 
wealth between the states, the mobility 
of the population, and the need of high 
quality citizenship throughout the nation, 
point to federal grants. The recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, carried over into the 
Harrison-Thomas Bill of several years ago, 
called for grants on the basis of rural 
population, to be administered by the 
state library extension agencies according 
to state plans which they themselves 
would prepare. Establishment in 1936 of 
the Library Service Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education was a recognition of 
federal responsibility. The Division has 
proved its value, but its service could be 
considerably enlarged, given more ade- 
quate funds. 


Each library must develop its own postwar 
plan in relation to the general plans for 
the community as a whole. This planning 
must begin with such basic questions as 
whether the area of service and support is 
large enough, and go on to financing, 
housing, book collection, and service. The 
Post-War Standards already mentioned 
are a useful tool. They set $1.00 per capita 
annually for limited or minimum service, 
$1.50 per capita for reasonably good serv- 
ice, and $2.00 per capita for superior serv- 
ice. The New York City Planning Com- 
mission recently made possible a survey 
of branch library needs in the three New 
York library systems. Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
made special appropriations to finance a 
survey, with emphasis on building needs, 
made by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Librarians must be educators. In the li- 
brary of today, and increasingly in the 
postwar period, the librarian must be 
much more than a keeper of books. Li- 


brary schools of great universities are 
re-studying their curricula, and emphasiz- 
ing qualifications and preparation for ad- 
ministrative officers for large libraries, 
specialists for subject resources, librarians 
for county and regional libraries, libra- 
rians for special materials, and readers’ 
advisers. 

Protection against expenditure of public 
funds for unqualified librarians is given in 
thirteen states by laws that provide for 
certifying librarians with adequate educa- 
tion and professional background for mu- 
nicipal, county, and regional librarians; 
in six states certification is required for 
county librarians only. That protection 
is still to be provided in many more 
states. 

AAUW help is needed. Many AAUW 
branches and divisions have concerned 
themselves with library development. Col- 
orado branches, for example, have worked 
for county library establishment. In Con- 
necticut the AAUW state division re- 
cently cooperated with the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee and the State 
Department of Education in a study of 
the libraries of the state. In a legislative 
campaign in Mississippi in 1943-44, Mar- 
tha Catching Enochs (formerly Director 
of the South Atlantic Section of AAUW) 
was one of a small group of leaders and 
was also working to strengthen the library 
for the city of Jackson. 

There is great opportunity for more 
study and understanding of library condi- 
tions and needs, especially on the state 
level (in cooperation of course with the 
state library agency), for stimulating in- 
terest and spreading information through- 
out the membership, for making long-time 
plans, and for helping to secure legislative 
action. Adequate public library service for 
all the people of the United States might 
be provided within a decade, given or- 
ganized effort on the part of such organi- 
zations as the AAUW. 
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+ Why is it that our neighbor to the south 
has so low a rate of juvenile delinquency? 


Mexico’s Way with Children 


By BELLE Boone BEarRD 


y has Mexico only one-tenth as 

V many juvenile delinquents in propor- 

tion to the population as the United States 

has? Does the secret lie in prevention? Or 
is Mexico more successful in treatment? 

Those questions bothered me for a long 
time. Finally, I went to Mexico to find the 
answers. 

Although I realized full well that dif- 
ference in laws, in law enforcement, in 
record keeping, and in the definition of a 
“delinquent” might make comparative 
statistics invalid, I thought we might 
discover attitudes or methods in Mexico 
that would throw some light on our own 
problems. 

I spent some two months studying the 
causes, extent, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency and visiting all types of social 
agencies and institutions dealing with the 
problem. No one volunteered an answer, 
but agency officials and workers every- 
where were most cooperative and eager to 
help me. 

“Juvenile delinquency” is a term used 
only in the capital, Mexico City. In rural 
Mexico, as in many remote sections of the 
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United States, boys and girls who violate 
the mores and go athwart the law are just 
‘bad boys” and “wayward girls.” No one 
speaks of them as potential criminals; nor 
is any special legal or social machinery set 
up for dealing with them. In the metropo- 
lis, however, and in other cities to a lesser 
degree, modern, progressive social agen- 
cies flourish. And as everywhere, some not 
so modern and not so progressive assist. 


A roster of children’s offenses reads 
much as elsewhere, with perhaps some 
weighting on larceny for boys and sex 
offenses for girls. The one striking differ- 
ence in delinquency in the two countries 
is that there are no juvenile gangs in 
Mexico. When reading case records of de- 
linquents in this country one finds in al- 
most 50 per cent of the cases “member of 
gang,” “gang affair,” “influenced by gang 
association,” etc. In Mexico the delin- 
quent is truly the “individual delinquent.” 

Not that well defined patterns do not 
exist. There is imitation aplenty in the 
offenses committed, but they are com- 
mitted singly, not in gangs. One rather 
cynical statesman observed, “That’s why 
we have no team-work in politics — Mexi- 
cans have no experience in group par- 
ticipation!” 

Although professional social workers all 
deplore the amount of child begging, one 
gets the impression that public opinion 
would not tolerate any very stringent ac- 
tion to suppress it. Two glaring examples 
are the little girl of about seven who begs 
after midnight outside Ciro’s and the little 
boy who stands on his head and twirls 
around in the street near Sanborn’s. Both 
are appealing children. Each collects be- 
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tween twenty and thirty dollars per day 
or night. The public is amused. The police 
turn their backs. No one, except a few 
social workers, seems concerned about the 
effect upon the children themselves. 

The great mass of child beggars, how- 
ever, are not so spectacular as these. They 
are dirty, pathetic-looking children ac- 
companying blind, crippled or decrepit 
adults and appealing for funds in the name 
of “‘ El Seftor Santo.” I’m told that these 
children have costumes of rags which they 
wear especially for this purpose, but I saw 
little evidence of this. 

Why does begging persist when Mexico 
has had laws prohibiting begging for many 
years? In Mexico there is a strong religious 
tradition favoring almsgiving. There is 
also a tendency for generosity to be a pub- 
lic virtue. To help the poor and needy is 
considered a duty and a privilege; to do so 
publicly seems to add pleasure to the act. 
“But then,” we are told by our Mexican 
friends, “‘it is really the Americanos who 
foster begging. It is they who revel in 
conspicuous generosity. It is they who 
encourage newsboys to short-change their 
customers and to misrepresent prices. It 
is the Americano, who by his ignorance of 
money values, his carelessness in counting 
his change, and his desire to be ostenta- 
tious, causes the Mexican child of the 
street to develop business methods which 
under different circumstances are called 
cheating.” 


Amone the delinquent girls by far the 
most frequent offense is prostitution. Here 
as in the case of mendicancy there seems 
to be a conflict in the mores. One is fre- 
quently told, “Yes, prostitution is pro- 
hibited by law, but protected by the 
police.” However, that is side-stepping 
the issue, for the police in Mexico as else- 
where “protect” only those activities 
which public opinion permits them to pro- 
tect. The most usual pattern is a pimp 
with a group of from ten to twenty girls 
operating in a hotel. Some “‘madams” still 
operate in private homes in the residential 
districts near the center of the city. Both 


types of operators are said to go to rural 
districts of Mexico, chiefly the West Coast, 
and lure pretty girls to the city with 
promise of fine jobs. 

In general, the punishment of youthful 
wrong-doers is handled by the God-given 
authorities, parents and priests. But this 
statement is not meant to be facetious, 
nor is it disparaging. It is perhaps the one 
important observation which throws light 
on the original inquiry, “Why has Mexico 
less child crime than the United States?” 
It is a statement which we might well 
ponder when trying to account for our 
high delinquency rate. In Mexico parents 
and priests are closer to the children. 
Mexican parents love their children. Mexi- 
can mothers stay at home or take their 
children with them when they go away. 
But young law-breakers do exist in spite of 
family love and security of affection. Here 
the court and other social agencies step in. 


Mexico is putting first things first in 
the treatment of delinquents. It recog- 
nizes the importance of scientific diag- 
nosis of a problem as a prerequisite to 
solving it. Both in the Tribunal para 
Menores, which corresponds to our juve- 
nile court, and in the Department of Social 
Treatment, emphasis is placed upon thor- 
ough social investigation. The juvenile 
court is in reality a tribunal consisting of 
three persons — a lawyer, a psychiatrist, 
and a teacher — who together form a 
panel for hearing the cases. The hearings 
are private and informal, and the aim is 
and understanding of the child’s problem, 
not merely determination of his guilt or 
innocence. Sefiora Balmeceda de Josefe, 
chief of the social work section, sets high 
standards for her workers. 

The Department of Social Treatment 
headed by Dr. Gonzales Enriques is a new 
agency with great promise. Its director 
not only is a distinguished psychiatrist 
but is sincerely interested in early diag- 
nosis and treatment of personality devia- 
tions. This clinic receives reports from the 
Tribunal para Menores of all children 
(6-18) judged delinquent. It may then 











ask that certain children be sent to the 
clinic, or will study cases at the request 
of the Tribunal. 

All boys and girls committed by the 
courts for treatment are sent first to 
the Escuelas Observationes (Observation 
Schools) for two or three weeks. Here 
physical examinations are given and treat- 
ment for V. D. is begun at once if needed. 
If pediculosis is found, heads are shaven. 
All children wear uniforms. 

The detention home everywhere pre- 
sents a difficult problem. Mexico is no 
exception. The directors themselves are 
the first to point out their defects: over- 
crowding, meager facilities for training, 
lack of constructive recreation, poor equip- 
ment, etc. They do take pride in their 
health program, in their new refrigerators 
(which every institution in Mexico seems 
to possess), and in the high spiritual quali- 
ties of the volunteer as well as paid 
personnel, 

From the Escuelas Observationes chil- 
dren may be sent to training schools or 
orphans’ homes, or returned home with or 
without the supervision of a social agency. 


Tue boys’ institution at Tucabaya, Es- 
cuela Hogar por Muchachos, has a variety 
of training programs, including plumbing, 
carpentry, shoemaking, agriculture, pig- 
raising, and floriculture. The last two are 
especially popular with the boys, though I 
think it would be difficult to interest boys 
in the United States in raising flowers. 
This school also has a band of eight brass 
drums, Boy Scouts, and a Military Corps. 
Boys may go home for their birthdays, 
and for a month in vacation if they pass 
their school work. Mothers are invited to 
the Escuela for Christmas when the boys 
prepare a fine dinner. 

I was especially impressed by the ap- 
pearance of the girls in La Escuela Orien- 
tacién de Muchachas. Although most of 
the girls were young prostitutes I was 
struck by their wholesome happy expres- 
sions. The hard, blasé expressions often 
seen on the faces of young prostitutes in 
this country were lacking. 
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It may be that this particular institu- 
tion at Coyacdn furnishes a more pleasant 
life than many of the girls had ever known. 
It was originally a beautiful old convent 
which had been modernized without losing 
its charm. The patio is now an inviting 
tile swimming pool, but flowers have not 
been eliminated. The flower pots in each 
girl’s window reminded me of our splendid 
Federal Woman’s Prison at Alderson, 
West Virginia. It was therefore not a sur- 
prise to find that the Director had spent 
a week at Alderson and had adapted 
many of its practices and methods to her 
“School.” 


In ONLY one type of care is there a strik- 
ing difference. Mexico has been slow to use 
foster home care, especially for delinquent 
children. The reason most often given is 
“One cannot find good foster homes.” 
This, at first glance, seemed to me an 
anachronism. If Mexico is a nation of good 
homes (and I believe it to have some spe- 
cial qualifications there), why should not 
good foster homes be abundant? But the 
case worker in looking for a suitable foster 
home must have in mind certain minimum 
standards of health, cleanliness, nutrition, 
privacy, etc. When these are lacking, how 
can a social agency, especially a public 
agency, take the responsibility for placing 
a child there? This may mean that foster 
home care as a professional service cannot 
develop to any large extent except in coun- 
tries with a relatively high standard of 
living. 

There may be, however, an additional 
factor of family loyalty and devotion 
which cannot be shown to persons outside 
the family. The love of Mexican parents 
for their children is unconscious, primitive, 
and spontaneous. It may be that foster 
care requires a more rationalized process. 

Old-fashioned orphan asylums abound; 
they seem even more firmly entrenched 
than here. Most of them have been founded 
by religious organizations; and it may be 
that it is even more difficult to discontinue 
or change an institution bearing a saint’s 
name than some of ours with vested inter- 
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ests seeing to it that a family name is 
perpetuated. I cannot say to what extent 
they are successful in preventing or treat- 
ing delinquency. 

Mexico is very fortunate in having in its 
work in Asistencia Infantil two such able 
women as Dr. Mathilde Rodrigues Cabo, 
director of the Division, and Dr. Enelda 
Fox, chief social worker of the Depart- 
mento de Accién Social Infantil y Ma- 
ternal. While they do not deal exclusively 
with delinquents, their programs include 
therapeutic as well as preventive meas- 
ures. Their child care centers offer not 
only hot breakfast and recreation facilities 
but health and case-work services as well. 

One exciting service original with Mex- 
ico is the ““Comidor Familial” or large 


public dining-room, where families with 
more children than income may eat to- 
gether in family units at reduced rates 
according to the needs of the family 
budget. It is a novel and apparently suc- 
cessful scheme. The dining-room is a large 
light room (built for a market) with 
Rivera murals and the most modern of 
equipment from the shiny steam vats in 
the kitchen to the marble fountain with 
faucets yielding tooth paste for after-meal 
use. 

Mexico has made rapid strides in her 
programs for the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency; and we, as 
well as other Latin American countries, 
may profitably watch her future develop- 
ment. 


Status of Women in Haiti 


es has gone into effect in Haiti which improves the legal 
status of married women who run a business, practice a profession, 
are employed in public administration or private industry. Such 
women will henceforth enjoy the right independently to use, invest, 
or dispose of whatever part of their income, salary, or wages remains 
after they have made their contribution to the expenses of their house- 
holds. Under previous legislation the husband had full right to all his 
wife’s income, earnings, or investments. 

Nowadays, with more and more women taking up professions and 
engaging in work outside their homes, legislation giving them the right 
to administer their own earnings was considered both essential and 
just. — Bulletin, Pan American Union, August, 1944. 





A Signpost toward International Cooperation 


Significance of the Bretton Woods Conference 


By MaBet NEWCOMER 


O EVALUATE the results of the Inter- 
Tete Monetary Conference solely 
by the final, drafted plans, important as 
they are, would be to overlook an intangi- 
ble but genuine by-product — a spirit of 
serious purpose and true cooperation. 
Proceedings were businesslike. Because of 
the thorough preparation of the tech- 
nicians and the carefully planned and 
smoothly working machinery of the Con- 
ference, it was possible to accomplish 
much in little time. Moreover, information 
concerning decisions was available to all, 
as soon as decisions were reached, and 
where there was disagreement full discus- 
sion took place in meetings attended by 
delegates from all the nations represented. 
There were, of course, small meetings be- 
hind closed doors; but the final decisions 
were made available promptly, through 
the operation of an efficient twenty-hour 
clerical service. Also, the newspaper cor- 
respondents were on the ground and in 
close contact with developments. Finally, 
there was a determined effort, when disa- 
greements arose, to reach a fair and work- 
able compromise, and not to resort to 
“horsetrading.” 

There is ground for congratulation that 
the Conference did not break down with 
the weight of insoluble conflicts. More 
than one sincere effort to reach interna- 
tional accord in the past has met that fate. 
However, many differences melted away 
with full discussion; others, representing 


This comment on the International! Monetary 
Conference held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
last July is the concluding chapter of a study guide 
prepared for the AAUW by Dr. Newcomer, only 
woman member of the United States delegation. For 


the announcement of the study guide, see ““AAUW 
News and Notes.” 


genuine divergence of interest, were re- 
solved by mutual concessions. The success 
of the Conference in this respect is partly 
attributable to the quality of leadership; 
partly to the general recognition that the 
institutions under consideration are of 
vital importance and can, in fact, be ad- 
vantageous to large and small countries 
alike, and to creditor and debtor nations. 

Finally, the procedure was democratic. 
The delegates of small nations, such as 
Iceland, Liberia, Luxemburg, and Pan- 
ama, sat side by side with the delegates of 
the great powers; they had equal op- 
portunity to present their views, and 
equal votes. Even the smallest nation had 
a hearing and serious consideration. 

It is true that in the end small nations 
can be out-voted by the larger nations. 
Once the Fund and the Bank are in opera- 
tion the four largest nations will have a 
majority of votes, and the United States 
alone will have veto power. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the large 
nations will have a single interest in op- 
position to the small nations. 

It cannot be claimed that every nation 
was completely convinced of the justice 
of decisions that they had opposed. But 
there can be no doubt that they recognized 
that there was a genuine intention to be 
fair and reasonable. If this procedure can 
be repeated for the next international 
conference, and the next, there should be 
some hope of the peaceful solution of 
world affairs. 

With regard to the specific objectives of 
the Conference, it is important to stress 
that all countries stand to gain from co- 
operation in this field. The criticism that 
we, as a creditor nation, are giving all and 
getting nothing in return has no more 
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validity than the argument that a mer- 
chant has nothing to gain by advancing 
credit to his customers. Actually, of 
course, the creditor and the debtor both 
stand to gain by the transaction. And the 
prosperity which will make other coun- 
tries good customers for American goods, 
will contribute, in turn, to the prosperity 
of the United States. 

It is important to emphasize, also, that 
domestic economic policies will be an 
important factor in determining the suc- 
cess of the two institutions. Stabiliza- 
tion of the exchanges and uninterrupted 
growth of international trade are only 
possible if the domestic economies of the 
countries are sound. No international ar- 
rangements that might be made can insure 
sound domestic policies, but they can be 
of great assistance to countries in main- 
taining stable domestic economies. 

Finally, these plans must be judged in 
the light of the practicable alternatives. 
One might prefer an unmodified gold 
standard, but what chance is there of 
making it work? Or, a very effective the- 
oretical case can be made for the key- 
country approach, but as long as the 
United Kingdom cannot be persuaded of 
its virtues it is not an available alterna- 
tive. The Fund and the Bank have been 
approved by the delegates of forty-four 
nations. What possibility is there of ob- 
taining the cooperation of any substantial 
number of this group in formulating an- 
other plan? 

The final plans are probably not pre- 
ci ely what any one country, working by 
itself, would draft as ideal. They are the 
product of give and take — a compromise, 
but a fair and workable compromise. 
Much depends on how wisely and fairly 
they are administered, but this is true of 
any plan. And the plan in question has 
reasonable safeguards against abuse. 


The only real alternatives today are 
two. The first is completely controlled na- 
tional systems of foreign trade, which are 
bound to restrict trade drastically and to 
result in the discrimination and narrow 
cliques that increase international fric- 
tions. The other alternative points to 
declining trade and clashes between na- 
tions, and would be chaos. 

Once victory is ours it will be difficult to 
hold the average citizen’s interest in inter- 
national affairs. He will be eager to return 
to life as it was before the war and to for- 
get international problems. This cannot be 
done, however. The world is not the same, 
and if it were we should be faced with 
more depressions and more wars. The 
peace, too, has to be won; and this is more 
difficult because there is no longer the 
singleness of purpose and the obvious goal 
that we have in time of war. The British 
economist, R. H. Tawney, was probably 
right in saying: “It is possible that not the 
least guilty among the authors of the war 
were those of us who desired only to be let 
alone to live in peace.” ! 

We turned our faces inward after the 
last war. This time we must endeavor to 
safeguard the future by working with 
other nations toward a common end. The 
plans formulated at the International 
Monetary Conference are only one ap- 
proach, but they are a definite and con- 
structive approach to an urgent problem. 
As Secretary Morgenthau said at the final 
plenary session: ‘“‘ We are at a crossroads, 
and we must go one way or the other. The 
Conference at Bretton Woods has erected 
a signpost — a signpost pointing down a 
highway broad enough for all men to walk 
in step and side by side. If they will set out 
together, there is nothing on earth that 
need stop them.” 


1R. H. Tawney, Why Britain F.ghts (London, 
1941), p. 44. 





Wanted — A Consumer Program 
for Reconversion 


By Caro.uine F. Ware 
Chairman, AAUW Social Studies Committee 


S THE nation undertakes the task of 
A reconverting industry to a peacetime 
basis, AAUW faces a responsibility be- 
cause of its position of leadership in the 
consumer field. 

During the war, the Association has 
expressed this responsibility by being in 
the forefront of the fight against inflation. 
The need to hold the line against inflation 
continues, but many new problems are 
arising. We must analyze these problems 
from the consumer viewpoint, with per- 
spective and an understanding of the 
situation as a whole, in order to fulfil our 
role of consumer leadership in the period 
which lies ahead. 


Prewar and Wartime Production 


The American economy before the war 
was very far from filling the needs of 
American consumers. The study of con- 
sumer purchases in 1935-36 revealed the 
average income of American families to be 
below the cost of a maintenance budget, 
with more than two-thirds of American 
families earning less than the amount 
estimated as necessary to supply a health 
and decency budget. Deficiencies in meet- 
ing consumer needs were more acute in 
some things than in others, — extremely 
acute in housing; less acute in food, though 
the quality of many consumers’ diets was 
dangerously low. 

_According to the estimates of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the moder- 
ate needs of consumers would still have 
been unmet if the manpower and material 
resources of the country had then been 
fully employed, with the technology and 
industrial organization that then existed. 
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Actually, these resources were very far 
from being employed. At the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, after very substantial 
economic recovery from the depression 
low of 1933, some eight million people 
were still unemployed. 

The war has demonstrated the tremen- 
dous capacity of America to produce. 
Except for a few items whose production 
has been discontinued — such as auto- 
mobiles — military production has been 
added to an expanded volume of civilian 
production. The volume of war produc- 
tion itself exceeds the total civilian pro- 
duction of most prewar years. Although 
the wartime consumer has been subject 
to restrictions and unable to secure cer- 
tain goods, consumption of most items has 
been higher during the war than at any 
time in the nation’s history. At the same 
time, consumer purchasing power has 
reached vast new heights, far in excess of 
prewar purchasing power and of the 
goods available for purchase during the 
war. The resulting inflationary pressures 
have been held in check by price and ra- 
tioning controls which have stood as a 
dam against the flood of inflation. War- 
time employment, meantime, has reached 
a peak of 63 million, counting the men and 
women in the armed forces, as against a 
peak of 46 million before the war, and the 
productivity of labor has been greatly 
increased. 


Wartime and Prewar Regulation 


The high volume of wartime production 
has been achieved by means of tremendous 
government orders for military supplies 
— factories, housing, ships, services — 
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and through a series of controls over 
production, prices, wages, manpower, 
credit, transportation, and the distribu- 
tion of scarce supplies. The controls have 
been designed to get the maximum pro- 
duction of war materials, to direct re- 
sources to their most necessary uses, and 
to keep the economy stable. They have 
dealt with a condition of scarce supplies 
vs. great military and civilian demand, and 
have been directed by a central national 
purpose — to prosecute all-out war. 

We now face the problem of how these 
war-purpose regulations should be dis- 
continued and whether any of them can 
and should be adapted to the task of 
carrying the productive achievements of 
war into the new economy of peace. 

It is not surprising that there is a 
strong desire on the part of many people 
to cast overboard all possible controls and 
to discard the symbols of the war economy 
along with the guns whose production 
made the controls necessary. Each war- 
time regulation was reluctantly adopted; 
they will be gladly relinquished. 

Yet the issue is not so simple. For the 
wartime controls were not introduced into 
an economy free from regulation. They 
were superimposed on a series of regula- 
tions which had been adopted piecemeal 
over a long period of years. These prewar 
regulations had several purposes: 


1. To restrict anti-social actions; e.g., food 
and drug legislation, anti-trust legislation. 

2. To set minimum standards; e.g., wage 
and hour standards, standards for the sale of 
securities. 

3. To define the rights of economic groups 
and provide a machinery for their exercise; 
e.g., the right of collective bargaining. 


4. To set prices where competition cannot 
be relied on; e.g., public utility regulations, 
agricultural support prices. 


5. To adjust production; e.g., agricultural 
adjustment program. 


6. To conserve the nation’s resources, ma- 
terial and human; e.g., soil conservation, flood 
and forest control, public health services. 


7. To maintain or achieve an economy of full 
employment and full production; e.g., mone- 
tary and fiscal policy, public works programs. 


These prewar regulations and programs 
represented a shift over the past thirty 
or more years from primarily negative 
and preventive regulations toward posi- 
tive measures, designed to strengthen the 
economy so that it would furnish high 
levels of production, employment, and 
social well-being, with rising standards 
of living for the masses of the people. 

The problem of removing wartime con- 
trols is, thus, less a black-and-white, all- 
or-nothing proposition than at first ap- 
pears. On the one hand, the removal of 
war controls will not mean removal of all 
regulation. Few, even among the most 
aggressive supporters of what has passed 
for laissez-faire, contend today that gov- 
ernment can be irresponsible and that all 
economic measures can be eliminated or 
avoided. On the other hand, wartime con- 
trols themselves do not appear, on close 
scrutiny, to be as rigid, new, and formi- 
dable as they may superficially seem. Ac- 
tually, the American economy has been 
subjected to a minimum of change. 


Issues in Reconversion 


The present danger lies in forgetting 
the positive need to achieve full employ- 
ment and production, in our eagerness to 
slough off wartime restraints. The steps 
which have thus far been taken, and the 
policies that have been thus far an- 
nounced, seem to represent an almost 
wholly negative approach. 

Viewed positively, the major issues are: 


1. How to sustain purchasing power during 
the period of transition when war workers are 
laid off and servicemen and women are dis- 
charged. 


2. How to make sure that war plants will 
be converted to civilian use, not kept out of 
production. 


3. How to prevent a postwar inflation, such 
as that which followed World War I. 


4. While goods are still scarce, how to get the 
most essential ones produced, and essential 
supplies distributed fairly. 

5. How to fit together the various parts of 
the reconversion program, so that breakdowns 
do not occur through faulty timing or uncoor- 
dinated actions. 
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Wanted — A Consumer Program for Reconversion 


Steps Taken toward Reconversion 


The maintenance of purchasing power 
depends in considerable degree upon what 
happens to discharged war workers, — 
whether they get high enough unemploy- 
ment benefits to keep up their spending 
for daily needs while they are hunting for 
new jobs, or are reduced to a subsistence 
level; whether they find jobs at wages 
which let them keep up their standard 
of living or must retrench severely; and 
whether their savings can be spent on the 
washing machines or vacuum cleaners 
they have been waiting to buy or will be 
dissipated while they are job hunting. 

Congress has not seen fit to make any 
federal provision for war workers during 
the period in which they are unemployed 
because of the cessation of war industry, 
or to provide funds to transport them from 
places where they may be stranded when 
war industries close, to places where there 
are peacetime jobs. It is relying on the 
state unemployment compensation sys- 
tems; but amounts available to workers 
in some states are extremely low, and 
many workers are ineligible for state un- 
employment benefits. Congress is relying 
on workers’ savings to get them trans- 
ported to places where they will find jobs; 
but for a large proportion of workers these 
savings are so small that they will be 
quickly exhausted in looking for jobs and 
moving the family, and will not be avail- 
able to purchase durable goods. 

Responsibility for the disposal of the 
war plants, together with other property 
left in the hands of the government, has 
been placed by Congress in the hands of a 
Surplus Property Board. Much will de- 
pend upon the judgment and imagination 
of this board, for its decisions will influence 
the fate of these plants, — whether an 
immediate use will be found for many that 
can be converted, or whether they will 
stand idle or be dismantled. 

No one can foretell at the present time 
whether or not the inflationary pressures 
of scarce supplies and accumulated sav- 
ings will outweigh the deflationary effects 
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of unemployment and reduced earnings, 
After World War I a short period of de- 
flation was followed by violent inflation, 
but the situation after this war may be 
quite different. The OPA Administrator 
has announced his intention of keeping 
price controls until the threat of inflation 
is clearly past. The Price Control Act, 
however, was extended only through June 
1945, and additional legislation will be 
necessary if, as now seems probable, the 
danger of inflation should not be over by 
that date. 


Present Trends 


The policies which have been announced 
by administrative agencies dealing with 
production and distribution indicate an 
intention not to use wartime regulations 
to get essential civilian supplies produced 
and distributed. The War Production 
Board has announced its decision to relax 
virtually all production controls at the 
close of the war with Germany, except for 
a few materials which are in extremely 
short supply, notably textiles, lumber, and 
some chemicals. The War Manpower Com- 
mission has announced its intention to 
discard all manpower controls on the 
defeat of Germany. War Food Adminis- 
tration has already taken certain foods 
off rationing while they are still in short 
supply. 

In general, no planning agency has 
been set up with the responsibility and 
authority to provide an overall guide to 
the many parts of the reconversion proc- 
ess. The present tendency is to place 
practically full responsibility for recon- 
version on industry, with a minimum 
amount of guidance, assistance, or regu- 
lation from government. 

In judging this tendency, we should 
remember that at prewar levels, produc- 
tion would fall lamentably short of meet- 
ing our consumer needs, and employment 
would be anywhere from ten to fifteen 
million below the number of people who 
can be expected to want to work. The 
manpower and other resources which the 
war’s end will release for civilian produc- 
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tion will make possible a level of produc- 
tion some 50 per cent above that of the 
prewar period. 


Need for a Consumer Program 


In the light of prewar conditions and 
present potentials, the essentially negative 
approach to reconversion reflected in the 
steps so far taken may well leave grave 
doubts in the minds of thoughtful con- 
sumer leaders. But have we, ourselves, 
positive alternatives to offer which would 
constitute a consumer program for re- 
conversion and beyond? Have we analyzed 
the problems of the transition and of the 
peacetime economy in order that the con- 
sumer interest and viewpoint may be con- 
sidered in decisions which lie ahead? 


Because we can give only a piecemeal 
answer to these questions, we are still 
not fully equipped to exercise responsible 
leadership. 

AAUW’s new study outline, “The Con- 
sumer and the Postwar Economy,” is 
designed to develop and clarify consumer 
thinking on the issues which will affect 
us all in the immediate and more distant 
future. It includes a tentative consumer 
program which should provide a basis for 
discussion leading to eventual agreement 
among consumer groups. 

AAUW’s leadership in the consumer 
field, based as it is on the foundation of a 
dozen years of solid study and action, was 
never more needed than at the present 
time. 





An AAUW Inquiry into Community Planning 


Y FAVORITE New Yorker story concerns 
M a young lady aged nine, who was 
asked what she intended to be when she 
grew up. “ When I was young,” she stated 
decisively, ““I wanted to be an actress. 
But now I’ve decided to be a city planner.” 

These sage words from a woman of to- 
morrow really amount to astute advice for 
the woman of today, since never were the 
opportunities greater, or the responsibili- 
ties more compelling. Between twenty and 
thirty million of our citizens have shifted 
their residences during the war into locali- 
ties which may or may not have jobs after 
the war. Must we resign ourselves toa long 
period of social instability, of wasteful 
migrating back and forth across the coun- 
try? Or can we reconstruct both city and 
countryside to fulfill, at long last, the 
needs and promise of modern life? 

The war has accelerated the trends and 
forces that have been operating over a 
long period. If these forces are now be- 
latedly recognized and guided toward 
fresh and positive goals, we can have a 
great renascence instead of community 
blight. 

One of these forces accelerated by the 
war is increasing urbanization. As Cather- 
ine Bauer has pointed out — 


Urbanization is roughly equivalent to eco- 
nomic progress in a country of continental pro- 
portions because the relative number of people 
required to produce an abundantly adequate 
food supply grows smaller while the proportion 
of manufactured goods and services consumed 
grows larger and larger as the standard of liv- 
ing rises. Even if wartime food requirements 
were to continue indefinitely, the current short- 
age of agricultural labor would soon be elimi- 
nated by technological progress alone. 


At the same time, however, all cities 
have one organic trouble in common: they 
do not reproduce themselves. This is a 
warning that we must create an urban en- 
vironment favorable to family life. And 


this means better housing for all, with 
gardens and privacy as well as better 
plumbing, and without the expense of 
hours of travel to work or to shops; health 
services of the highest quality, particu- 
larly for mothers and small children; 
facilities for group care of children; more 
human contact with village and country- 
side for health, pleasure, and recreation. 


The industrial development of the South 
and the West is another trend which has 
been accelerated during the war, and 
which has potentialities both good and 
bad. The growth of industrial activity in 
these regions during the war has done 
much to further a better balanced na- 
tional economy, and it is therefore in the 
national interest that it should continue. 
But will California, for example, have 
enough faith in her industrial future to 
recognize that the vast new pool of 
skilled labor is her greatest asset? Or will 
she have another wave of hysteria over 
“Okies” and “Arkies” and try to shoo 
her migrants back where they came from? 
Will southern employers urge their Con- 
gressmen to concentrate on measures that 
might permit them to pay standard wages 
and still sell peacetime products at a 
profit, or will they renew their battle 
against collective bargaining, minimum 
wage regulations, and civil liberties? Will 
those who live in eastern industrial regions 
take fright that their home town may not 
continue to grow, or will they fully under- 
stand that bigger is not necessarily better? 
It is possible, of course, to have much bet- 
ter communities than existed in our 
booming adolescence if only the same 
energy is applied to orderly improvement 
that once was expended in disorderly 
expansion. 

Decentralization within the metropoli- 
tan area is the third major trend which 
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now must be seriously faced. Ever since 
automobiles came into wide use we have 
been scurrying to get to fresh air and a 
better neighborhood, and industry has 
had its own reasons for following suit. 
During the war, 30 billion dollars worth of 
streamlined modern war plants have been 
built, for the most part on the outskirts of 
metropolitan areas. Postwar housing and 
building is bound to start in these outlying 
districts. If we drift along, the central 
areas of the city will begin to look as if 
they had been bombed out; and refugees 
from urban congestion will be frustrated 
as they have been in the past, as the con- 
gestion rolls out to the outlying districts 
and engulfs them. 

Or, if we choose, we can have productive 
market gardens, natural recreation spots, 
and pleasant villages, sensibly related to 
home and work place. We can have a city 
center with real urbanity and convenience 
instead of congestion; real distinction 
rather,than mere size. 


Waar to do about it? There is no in- 


exorable fate or natural law which will 
automatically make for us a brave new 
world. We are considering the voluntary 
movements of people and human activi- 
ties, not the movements of glaciers or 
meteors. Realizing this, the AAUW Social 
Studies Committee decided to prepare a 
guide for a local inquiry into the planning 
being done in each community and to urge 
branches throughout the community to 
participate. 

At the present time there is a great deal 
of talk about planning. The Committee 
for Economic Development, a national 
businessmen’s committee, has set up local 
planning committees in more than two 
thousand communities. Many cities and 
towns have planning commissions. The 
problem of housing has broadened into the 
whole question of urban redevelopment. 
At the same time health agencies are 
planning for postwar health services. 
There is community planning in the field 
of education, and so through the whole 
range of community services. 


In any particular community it may be 
that only one type of planning is going on. 
For example, there may be only business 
planning; or planning for health services 
may be proposed without facing the ques- 
tion as to whether the people in the com- 
munity will have jobs; or physical plan- 
ning for streets and parks without full 
attention to housing may receive undue 
emphasis in some communities. 


There is, obviously, great need for an 
approach to community planning by re- 
sponsible citizens which will place all 
aspects of community life in focus and will 
bring out the relationships among piece- 
meal bits, the gaps, and the contradictions 
in assumptions about the community 
which different sets of planners may per- 
haps be making. It is necessary, moreover, 
in a democracy that all groups in the com- 
munity should have an opportunity for 
participation. 

The guide, “Community Planning” 
(AAUW, 25 cents), will be published in 
November. It is not intended as a guide 
for technically equipped surveyors en- 
gaged in making professional evaluations. 
It outlines, rather, the type of information 
that should be assembled and studied by 
intelligent citizens in order to have a back- 
ground from which to attack the problem 
of supplying community lacks, removing 
community handicaps, and improving 
community services. Suggestions are made 
regarding sources of information. It is 
hoped that branches generally will use this 
guide to discover what is being done — or 
left undone — in the way of planning for 
their own communities. 

The information obtained from a local 
inquiry conducted by AAUW branches 
throughout the country will have both 
local and national significance. Locally it 
should result in better community plan- 
ning. The inquiry could be used as the 
basis for (a) newspaper articles on the 
needs and handicaps of the town; (b) a 
pamphlet to be distributed to other 
groups in the community; (c) exhibits; (d) 
public forums and town hall meetings. At 
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the same time the results of these inquiries 
will be of value when brought together on 
a national scale, in showing what is being 
done and where the points of greatest need 
remain. 

A prize will be given, consisting of an 
appropriate book on the subject, for each 
of the six best reports from AAUW 
branches on Community Planning. Re- 
ports should be received by the Associate 
in Social Studies at Headquarters by May 
1, 1945 in order to be eligible for the prize. 
Further details will be given in the next 
General Director’s Letter. An official of the 


National Planning Association will be the 
judge. 

Incidentally, the Director of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Walter 
H. Blucher, has written us: 


We are extremely interested in your effort 
to mobilize the university women throughout 
the country to think and act intelligently with 
respect to their own community development. 
We hope that you will let us know how the 
project works out, and will send us a copy of 
the prize-winning entries. 


MaxInE SwEEzy, 
AAUW Associate in Social Studies 


> is perhaps no better way to begin what we hope will be a 
good year than to remind ourselves of the implications of member- 


ship in the Association, and our obligation to use our united resources 
for betterment of educational, social and civic conditions locally and in 
the world. This great task will not be accomplished by devoting our 
energy to minutiae that can as well be handled by those without 
university training. 

A branch should not be “just another club” if it is to gain high 
regard in the community. Any community that can boast an AAUW 
branch is of higher than average educational level, and it will expect 
an above-average performance from the branch. Branches that con- 
tent themselves with entertaining prograrns and doing “good works” 
through other organizations impress the community not at all. It is 
when the branch, as an organization, concerns itself with the commu- 
nity and its problems, that the community becomes aware of it and 
takes pride in it as an asset. Then comes opportunity to participate 
in community planning, and in creating a broad, catholic outlook on 
the world at large, without which we have little hope of enduring 
peace. 

— Rocky Mountain Region Review 





EDITORIALS 


News of University Women 


On June 23, a few days after the White 
House Conference on How Women May 
Share in Postwar Policy-Making, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Mabel Newcomer, tax expert 
and professor of economics at Vassar Col- 
lege, as one of the United States delegates 
to the United Nations monetary and 
financial conference opening July 1 at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. Dr. 
Newcomer, who is a member of. the 
AAUW national Committee on Social 
Studies, was the only woman on the dele- 
gation of twelve members. 

In September, at a meeting in Washing- 
ton of representatives of fifty women’s or- 
ganizations called by the Women’s Con- 
ference on International Affairs, Dr. 
Newcomer stressed the importance of the 
international monetary fund in restoring 
trade in the immediate postwar years. The 
fund “is the essential first step on the long 
road to international cooperation,” she 
said. At the conclusion of the panel discus- 
sion on the international monetary fund 
and the international bank planned at the 
Bretton Woods conference, Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid, AAUW Associate in Inter- 
national Education, told representatives 
of the women’s groups that they must do 
more than understand the agreement 
drawn up at Bretton Woods by forty-four 
nations — they must explain it to other 
persons as well, disseminating the prin- 
ciples of the agreement, and in this way 
taking a practical step to further interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Associate 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, has been designated 
an alternate to Dr. Thomas Parran as 
United States representative on the 


Standing Technical Committee on Health 
of the Council of the UNRRA. 

Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt, AAUW vice- 
president for the Rocky Mountain region, 
is taking an active part in the affairs of her 
home state, Wyoming. Some months ago 
she filed her petition for Republican nom- 
ination for state representative from 
Sheridan County. Mrs. Oviatt polled an 
excellent vote in the primaries. The Labor 
Council gave her a special invitation to 
talk to their membership at a regular 
meeting. A number of the opposition 
party have indicated their intention to 
vote for her in the November elections. 
Mrs. Oviatt has behind her a good body of 
experience in public affairs. During the 
past two years she gained familiarity with 
the work of the legislature through a posi- 
tion on the business staff of the House. She 
has been a trustee of the University of 
Wyoming, president of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities, a 
member of the Oral Examining Board of 
the Wyoming State Merit Council. In the 
business field Mrs. Oviatt has had experi- 
ence as secretary-director of the Sheridan 
Creamery Company and executive secre- 
tary of the Wyoming Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. In social work and education Mrs. 
Oviatt has distinguished herself also. 

Miss Margaret Connors of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, AAUW state chairman on 
the economic and legal status of women, is 
the Democratic candidate for represent- 
ative in Congress from Connecticut’s 
Fourth Congressional District, running 
against the Republican candidate, Mrs. 
Clare Booth Luce, who has been nomi- 
nated for a second term. This campaign 
has aroused particular interest as one of 
the few all-woman, major party congres- 
sional contests in political history. Miss 
Connors is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
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lege and of the Yale Law School. She has a 
law practice in Bridgeport and has served 
as deputy Secretary of State of Con- 
necticut. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes, chairman of 
the AAUW Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, was re-elected 
this summer by a vote of two to one to an- 
other term as judge of the Fourteenth 
District Court, Dallas, Texas. 

Some additional news has reached us of 
women’s participation in local and state 
postwar planning committees. 

In Huntington, West Virginia, the presi- 
dent of the AAUW branch, Miss Agnes 
Crabtree, is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning. The branch studied local postwar 
needs, with emphasis on education, school 
guidance programs, and community recre- 
ation, and by request sent recommenda- 
tions on these subjects to the Chamber of 
Commerce committee. The branch as- 
sumed leadership in local postwar plan- 
ning by inviting to a special forum 
meeting, with competent speakers, repre- 
sentatives of various organizations. 

The Texas Committee on Postwar 
Problems was organized in 1943 at the re- 
quest of the Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace. It is the major purpose of the com- 
mittee to help Texas citizens study our 
nation’s foreign policy and plans for build- 
ing a world organization. The committee 
was selected to represent a cross-section of 
Texas life and thought. Of the twenty 
members, four are women, each woman 
being a member of a given woman’s organ- 
ization, although committee members 
represent themselves and not the groups 
with which they are affiliated. Until her 
removal from the state, Mrs. Arthur 
Brandon, former president of the Austin 
Branch, was the AAUW member on the 
Texas Committee on Postwar Problems. 
At present Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker of 
the Austin Branch is the AAUW member 
participating in the work of this statewide 
postwar committee. The committee is un- 
der the chairmanship of President Homer 
P. Rainey of the University of Texas. 
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Dr. Ellen Black Winston, head of the 
sociology department at Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., received a signal 
honor last spring in her appointment as 
State Commissioner of Public Welfare for 
North Carolina. In administering this 
work Dr. Winston has a staff of eighty 
persons under her in the Raleigh office. 
Dr. Winston is exceptionally well pre- 
pared for the office. A graduate of Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C., she re- 
ceived the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. in 
sociology at the University of Chicago and 
studied also at State College and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Her teaching 
career was begun in a high school in 1928. 
From 1934 to 1939 she was social econo- 
mist and editor of technical publications 
in the field of public relief for the Work 
Projects Administration division of re- 
search. In 1940 she acted as senior social 
scientist for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in Washington and as chief train- 
ing supervisor for the WPA in North 
Carolina. Her husband, Dr. Sanford 
Winston, is head of the sociology depart- 
ment at State College and a well known 
author in his field of specialization. Dr. 
Ellen Winston herself has written exten- 
sively in the social welfare field; her pub- 
lished books, articles, and bulletins deal 
with rural relief, population problems, 
mental disease, and other aspects of social 
welfare. She has affiliations with numerous 
organizations in the state which will 
doubtless ensure her valuable support in 
her new position. She has just retired as 
president of the North Carolina State 
Legislative Council, is legislative chair- 
man for the state Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is international relations chair- 
man of the North Carolina State Division 
of AAUW. 

Miss Frieda S. Miller has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, succeeding Miss Mary 
Anderson, who retired at the end of June. 
Miss Miller, a graduate of Milwaukee- 
Downer College in 1911 and later holder 
of a fellowship in economics at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, was formerly New 
York State Industrial Commissioner; re- 
cently she has been special assistant to 
the U. S. Ambassador in London and 
United States adviser at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in Philadelphia. 
Miss Anderson had been director of the 
Women’s Bureau for twenty-five years, 
the longest term of service among women 
in important administrative posts in 
Washington. Miss Anderson has been a 
staunch advocate of equal-opportunity, 
equal-pay principles for women and men 
workers and through her leadership in the 
Women’s Bureau has been responsible for 
notable advances in the practical applica- 
tion of these principles. 

Miss Ruth O’Brien of the Washington, 
D. C., Branch was promoted on Septem- 
ber 15 to the position of Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition ‘and 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Miss O’Brien has been Chief 
of the Division of Textiles and Clothing 
from the time it was established in 1924 in 
the Bureau of Home Economics. She was 
formerly a member of the AAUW national 
Social Studies Committee. 

P. ¥. &. 


Women Admitted to Three Schools 


As long lanes have their turnings, so 
long efforts for women’s opportunities 
have their sudden blossomings of success. 
Searcely less than sensational are several 
current announcements about the ad- 
mission of women to schools hitherto 
closed to them. 

On September 25 Harvard opened the 
doors of its Medical School to women for 
the first time since the school was founded 
162 years ago. A dispatch to the New York 
Times continues with the following details: 


Closing a long fight, the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College approved a recommen- 
dation of the faculty of the Medical School 
that women be eligible for admission. The 
recommendation was approved two months 
ago by the Harvard Corporation and will be- 
come effective in the fall of 1945. The Medical 
School was one of the few major medical schools 
to exclude women. 


Harvard has for several years been admitting 
women to its graduate schools of architecture, 
public health, and education. . . . 

The question of admitting women to the 
Medical School has been discussed since 1847, 
but the war brought the issue into a new light 
as the need to replace physicians going into the 
armed forces became apparent. 

The Medical School faculty voted last year 
to admit women, but the recommendation 
was turned down by a six-to-one vote of the 
Harvard Corporation. The faculty renewed its 
proposal early this year. 

During the last war a proposal was made 
that women students of Radcliffe College be 
permitted to study medicine at Harvard, but 
nothing came of it. 

This new opportunity for women in the 
Harvard Medical School is in line with a 
number of current developments which 
point to medicine as a widening field for 
women. Senator Claude Pepper’s sub- 
committee on Wartime Health and Educa- 
tion is receiving many proposals for in- 
creasing the number of women medical 
students, and it is expected that the com- 
mittee’s report will recognize the im- 
portance of women physicians by recom- 
mending steps to increase their numbers. 

The second announcement relative to 
women’s admission to a hitherto masculine 
school states that the first woman to enter 
the Harvard School of Public Administra- 
tion came in this September on a fellow- 
ship. The source quoted is the New York 
Times article referred to above. Much 
importance is attached to women’s ad- 
mission to this school, as members of the 
national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women remarked at their 
September meeting, because the school 
functions so largely as a feeder to govern- 
ment service. 

The AAUW conviction, expressed fre- 
quently, that women should be admitted 
to the Army School of Military Govern- 
ment at Charlottesville, Virginia, has been 
translated into actuality. The opening of 
the school for the first time to members of 
the Women’s Army Corps was announced 
by the War Department on July 13. Four 
WAC officers, a captain and three lieu- 
tenants, were selected for a Far Eastern 
Civil Affairs class beginning at Charlottes- 














ville on July 31. Other women will be 
chosen for similar classes beginning in 
September, November, January, and Feb- 
ruary until twenty WAC officers have 
Army civil affairs training. Six weeks at 
the school in Charlottesville is followed 
with from six to nine months’ study at a 
university designated by the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Office. Six universities are 
in the list of those to be used in the pro- 
gram — Yale, Harvard, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Northwestern, and Stanford uni- 
versities. 


Federal Aid in 1944? 


Federal aid to education now in 1944 
can be a reality. On September 21 Senate 
Bill 637 was reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. It 
was reported out without the Langer 
Amendment, which by inserting a clause 
calling for federal control of state funds 
defeated the original purpose of the bill 
and prevented its passage. As the bill now 
reads, without the amendment, it meets 
the requirements of the Association’s stand 
on “Federal aid to states to equalize op- 
portunity for public education.” Grants- 
in-aid to states as provided by S. 637 
would give the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of funds to the states and not 
to the Federal Government. It is expected 
that the bill will come to a vote shortly 
after the Senate reconvenes directly after 
election. 

The companion bill in the House, HR 
2849, is still before the House Education 
Committee. A discharge petition, Motion 
No. 12, if signed by a majority of Repre- 
sentatives, will bring the bill out for vote 
without waiting longer for the committee 
to act. Already 122 signatures out of the 
necessary 218 have been secured. 

AAUW groups and individuals wishing 
to help pass these bills will want to write 
or see their Congressmen promptly, giving 
them local reasons why federal aid to edu- 
cation is essential. Representatives who 
were communicated with earlier can be 
approached again for their cooperation in 
bringing HR 2849 to a vote by signing 
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Motion No. 12. It is reported by those who 
have interviewed Congressmen in Wash- 
ington that both bills have an excellent 
chance of passing if the people whom the 
legislation will affect will show their repre- 
sentatives in Washington reasons why lo- 
cal communities need this help for edu- 
cation. 

Persons who have not closed their eyes 
to the interchange of population among 
states, see in these movements ample rea- 
son for helping poor areas to give mini- 
mum educational opportunities to their 
children. And many support federal aid 
simply because they believe we cannot 
have a true democracy until educational 
opportunity is equalized from state to 
state as well as within states. 

But there are reasons beyond this. Per- 
haps real equality of educational opportu- 
nity must come slowly even in ademocracy. 
But no one can deny that the development 
of the individual through access to elemen- 
tary education, at least, is essential to the 
democratic ideal, and such opportunity 
will continue to be denied large groups of 
Americans unless federal aid to education 
is assured. 

Recently, at a national conference on 
rural education, a woman reared in pri- 
vate schools and until recently relatively 
unfamiliar with the needs of public educa- 
tion (that she happened to be the wife of 
the President is not important here) spoke 
with most dramatic effect on the need for 
makirg public educational opportunities 
available to all citizens. Her stand was not 
related to the reasons stated here, but 
was due to her own reinforced belief in the 
value of education to the individual, after 
visiting many hospitals for wounded sol- 
diers from the South Pacific to the Eastern 
seaboard. Her personal testimony was that 
lack of education is more of a handicap 
than loss of limb or other serious physical 
difficulty. Observation of thousands of 
wounded men showed that the more the 
education, the greater the ability to see 
ahead and to plan for a worth-while life 
adjustment despite a physical handicap. 
Did we need a war to tell us this? Shall 
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we need other wars before we learn that 
the only tenable condition for this democ- 
racy is to make real our ideal of educa- 
tional opportunity for all? 

H. A. H. 


How the JourNAL Is Used 


A teacher of speech at one of the big 
universities tells us that she constantly 
refers her radio class to the AAUW Jour- 
NAL for material, “‘because it is so varied, 
and well written, and condensed.” We sa- 
lute our generous and skillful authors. 

We don’t know why the Chief Clerk of 
the North Dakota House of Representa- 
tives ordered a copy of the summer Work- 
shop number. Perhaps the legislators want 
to read Mrs. Merritt’s article, “When the 
Women Get Going —” in order to be 
forewarned. 

Mrs. O. R. Carlander, outgoing presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Division, of 
course had to read the JouRNAL as part of 
her official duties. It’s pleasant to learn 
that she didn’t find the task too hard: 


The Journat has been a great inspiration 
to me all during my presidency. It reflects 
thoroughness in selection, in arrangement, and 
in composition. I appreciate the hours which 
it must take to sift all the material, and I think 
I shall always be eager to read each new issue 
— even in my oldest years. 


We were particularly glad to find that 
the Workshop number brought a picture of 
the Association to a busy woman official. 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the U. S. Office of Education, 


generously took time to write us about it: 


This is only a brief note to tell you that I 
read and thoroughly enjoyed the summer issue 
of the JourNat of the American Association of 
University Women. I found the suggestions for 
program planning exceedingly interesting and 
revealing of the very remarkable breadth of the 
Association’s program. May I say also that as I 
become more acquainted with the operations of 
the Association in various fields, and particu- 
larly in education, I have a very wholesome 
respect for the wise and far-sighted leadership 
that is evident. 


That the JourNAL is not simply of tran- 
sitory value is indicated by this request 
from Lita Bane, head of the Department 


of Home Economics at the University of 
Illinois: 

Mildred Chapin and I are preparing a manu- 
script for a small book which probably will be 
entitled Introduction to Home Economics. It is 
designed to be used as a college textbook in an 
introductory course for freshmen. 

We should greatly appreciate your permission 
to quote from the following: 

““Woman’s Education —A Forecast,” by 
C. W. Eliot, Magazine of the Association of 
Collegeiate Alumnae, February, 1908. 


We looked up the article, and found 
that President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, at the quarter-centennial 
meeting of the Association, gave an ad- 
dress in which he argued that “the normal 
occupation” of women — rearing children 
—is “the most intellectual occupation 
there is in the world.” He ended with a 
plea that the higher education of women 
should “fit them to make family life more 
intelligent, more enjoyable, happier, more 
productive — more productive in every 
sense, physically, mentally, and _spirit- 
ually.” If President Eliot could listen in on 
some AAUW child study groups, we believe 
he would feel that his advice was bearing 
fruit. 


Jessie H. Humphries 


We record with sorrow the death on 
July 28 of Jessie H. Humphries, one of 
the leading women educators of Texas. 
Miss Humphries was a pioneer in the 
education of women. She joined the fac- 
ulty of the Texas State College for Women 
when it was founded in 1903, and con- 
tinued her teaching there until the time 
of her death. In 1917 she was appointed 
associate dean, and she was also director 
of the Department of Sociology. She was a 
valued member of the AAUW national 
Committee on Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards, serving on that committee 
from 1938 until this year. Miss Humphries 
had long been active in the membership 
work of the Association, having been @ 
member of the Southwest Central Sec- 
tion’s Committee on Recognition before 
her appointment to the national com- 
mittee. 





FORWARD-LOOKING PROGRAMS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Demobilization, a Challenge 
to Education 


For the million and a half or more in- 
dividuals already discharged from the 
armed services, the period of readjustment 
has already begun. A small percentage of 
these veterans are in the colleges and uni- 
versities, where various procedures and 
curricula especially planned for them are 
in operation. The importance of the ex- 
service personnel in the educational pic- 
ture is appreciated from the fact that the 
veterans, by their numbers alone, will be 
the dominating group to determine na- 
tional and world policies during the next 
quarter of a century or more. 

“Here,” states an American Council 
bulletin, “is the most serious challenge 
ever given to those interested in liberal 
education. Some way must be found to 
make the knowledge of history, of govern- 
ment, and of social welfare of vital impor- 
tance to those who will shape the destiny 
of our future.” 


Programs in Higher Education 


Colleges and universities have planned 
extensively for veterans. Some of the ways 
in which their needs have been antici- 
pated are indicated in the special arrange- 
ments reported by various institutions. 
For veterans who may find it impossible 
to spend the time necessary to qualify for 
the regular bachelor’s degree, Princeton 
University has instituted the special de- 
gree, Associate in Arts. To qualify for this 
degree, servicemen will pursue either a 
broad general training in the arts and 
sciences or a course concentrated in a 
given field or a combination of both. The 
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difference between the degree of Associate 
and Bachelor of Arts will not be one of 
quality but of quantity of work done — a 
minimum of four semesters rather than 
eight. Veterans may enroll in the course 
during any month of the year. 

The flexibility in entrance noted in the 
Princeton plan obtains still more widely 
at New York University, where veterans 
can enter the classroom every Monday 
morning. 

Three, six, nine, twelve and twenty-four 
month courses for returning veterans are 
offered at the University of Cincinnati. 

At Vanderbilt, a new series of evening 
classes for veterans and other adults 
started in September. Mature students 
desiring to do special work but not able 
to furnish the usual prerequisites receive 
individual consideration. 

Special educational opportunities are 
available at Yale University for returning 
service men, under a program of studies 
set up for those who feel the need either 
for speed in their preparation or for a 
different kind of education from the one 
offered in the standard curriculum. 

Service men and women may be ad- 
mitted to Indiana University’s School of 
Law through a legal aptitude examina- 
tion. Opportunity to take the examination 
is offered to those who have graduated or 
have senior or junior class standing in an 
accredited institution but who lack the 
heretofore required scholastic average. 
Veterans may be admitted also by faculty 
action if they have completed half of a 
four-year course for the bachelor’s degree 
and possess the otherwise qualifying back- 
ground and experience. 
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Credit for Military Experience 

As to qualifications for entrance, col- 
leges and universities generally are giving 
far more consideration to maturity and 
experience than to academic credits and 
similar requirements. As an officer of one 
large university expressed it, “It is only 
right that what a man learns from taking 
part in a bombing mission or in the inva- 
sion of a continent should be weighed as 
well as what he has absorbed from a text- 
book.” 

To insure some general uniformity, in- 
stitutions have sought advice regarding 
procedures that could be established in 
determining the educational credit or the 
appropriate classification that should be 
granted for training and educational prog- 
ress gained by members of the armed 
forces. The American Council Committee 
on Accrediting Procedures, therefore, aug- 
mented by other consultants, has outlined 
policies for the guidance of institutions of 
higher education. These policies have been 
reviewed and endorsed by the regional 
accrediting associations and by various 
national accrediting and educational or- 
ganizations. 


Guidance of Disabled Veterans 


Of some hundred vocational counseling 
and rehabilitation centers for disabled 
veterans, planned by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions, several are now in op- 
eration with the highest type of guidance 
facilities available in the country. The 
centers are to be established in colleges 
and universities in various areas so as to 
bring guidance services as near the vet- 
erans’ homes as possible. Veterans with a 
minimum of 10 per cent disability incurred 
or aggravated by war service and consti- 
tuting a vocational handicap are eligible 
for the services of the centers. The Vet- 
erans Administration defrays all expenses 
related to the vocational counseling at the 
colleges and furnishes transportation and 
medical services while the disabled vet- 
eran is at the center. 

The veterans are given a series of vo- 
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cational and aptitude tests to detérmine 
their abilities and interests, and assisted 
in selecting a specific occupational objec- 
tive. Then they are directed to the educa- 
tional opportunities that will best help 
them to overcome their handicaps and at- 
tain employment. If the employment ob- 
jective can be attained most effectively 
by training on the job, rather than in a 
school or college, the training officer will 
make the necessary arrangements with an 
employer. Training, as well as counseling, 
will be provided in the veteran’s own com- 
munity wherever possible. 


Return of Civilians 


The factors taken into account for vet- 
erans — their greater maturity, and great- 
er appreciation of the value of time — 
must be considered also for those return- 
ing to schools and colleges after employ- 
ment in war industries and civilian serv- 
ices. In many ways, readjustment will be 
more difficult for civilians than for those 
who doff uniforms, as the June 14 Amer- 
ican Council Bulletin points out: 


No G.I. bill will give them their education at 
government expense or assure them of the 
security provided by this act. No plan has been 
devised on a national basis to evaluate their 
work experience in terms of academic credit. 
Certainly, they face a period of some degree of 
discrimination at least in terms of potential 
employment. 


The “G.I. Bill of Rights”’ 


As finally adopted, the act known as 
the “G.I. Bill of Rights” permits any 
veteran who was not over twenty-five 
years of age when he entered service to 
obtain a minimum of one year of schooling 
at government expense. This holds for 
elementary school, trade or technical in- 
stitution, college, or graduate school. 
During this year of schooling he receives 
$50 a month if single, $75 if he has one or 
more dependents. Full tuition, up to $500 
a year, is provided by the Government. 
Veterans are exempt from all campus and 
laboratory fees, and do not pay for text- 
books or classroom supplies. 

If at the end of the first year the veteran 
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has shown satisfactory progress according 
to the standards of the particular institu- 
tion, he will be entitled to three more 
years of full education. 

For those who were over twenty-six 
when they entered the service the same 
benefits are offered provided they can 
prove that their education was “delayed, 
interrupted, impeded or interfered with.” 

There are time provisions — that the 
veteran must go to school or college within 
two years after discharge or two years 
after the war ends, and that his education 
must be completed “‘within seven years 
after the termination of the present war.” 
He is free, however, to go to school on a 
part-time basis, go while working, take a 
series of short-term courses, or serve an 
apprenticeship training. 


Psychological-Social Adjustments 


Both veteran and civilian war worker 
face problems of social-psychological ad- 
justment. Numerous war workers have 
exaggerated ideas of their abilities because 
of the high wages they received. Of vet- 
erans, the majority who return to institu- 
tions of higher education will be those who 
enjoyed the prestige of rank in the serv- 
ices at an early age indeed, a status for 
which civilian life offers no parallel. Both 
therefore may be unduly critical of subject 
matter and methods of instruction. 


State and Regional Planning 


With so diverse a student body, it is a 
question how far colleges and universi- 
ties can meet the educational needs of 
their different students, and at the same 
time remain institutions of “higher learn- 
ing.” The solution may be found through 
educational planning on a state and re- 
gional basis so that individual institutions 
will not overreach themselves in the at- 
tempt to be all things to all students. 

The State of New York, through its 
Board of Regents, has developed a state- 
wide comprehensive plan for postwar edu- 
cation. Their report states that from all 
sources there is strong pressure to recog- 
nize, in postwar planning, three basic 


needs: (1) the increasing demand for edu- 
cation beyond the high school on the part 
of American youth; (2) the special educa- 
tional needs of employed adults; (3) the 
educational demands of the returning 
veteran and war worker. 

One feature of the New York plan is the 
development of a new system of state- 
supported Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences for the high school graduate de- 
siring to complete an educational program 
with a vocational emphasis in a two-year 
course. The institutes, of which there are 
to be twenty-two, will be functionally 
integrated with a given region according 
to local technical, agricultural, and semi- 
professional needs, and with the state as a 
whole. Major curriculums will be estab- 
lished in relation to state placement op- 
portunities on a long-trend basis. The in- 
stitutions will be charged with the task of 
combining technical training with a gen- 
eral education. 

Other states, among them Georgia and 
Michigan, are planning similarly for the 
establishment of technical institutes. The 
aim in the work of all the institutes is to 
relate curriculums to the actual needs of 
students preparing for a vocational career 
within two years, without closing the door 
to further education for students display- 
ing academic capabilities and interests. 
Courses taken in an institute are to be 
worthy of college or university credit, in 
so far as the work can be considered inter- 
changeable. 


Growth of Junior Colleges 


The need of young people who want 
more education than high school offers, 
but who want neither the full content of 
the regular college course nor as long a 
period as four years for studies which 
have no direct vocational application, is 
met by the junior college, in the opinion 
of Dr. Ordway Tead, president of the 
Board of Higher Education in New York 
City. Dr. Tead regards the rise of junior 
colleges as “‘the most spectacular meteor 
across the educational firmament in the 
last twenty years.” He believes the junior 
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college keeps the four-year college “free 
and unencumbered for its special assign- 
ment,” and that it serves to reduce the 
falling away of enrollment between high 
school and college, and to reduce the 
mortality in college, which even “at 50 
per cent is not unusual.” 

Junior colleges, Dr. Tead believes, are 
already offering a combination of courses 
which for many young people is better 
conceived educationally than either a 
purely vocational post-high-school curric- 
ulum or a four-year college offering into 
which miscellaneous applied courses have 
been injected as an appeasement to stu- 
dents preparing to earn. Says Dr. Tead: 

In this latter case the utilitarian courses 
have been a reluctant concession to the box 
office and an excrescence on the liberal cur- 
riculum. In the junior college the original 
intent and the organic structure of course 
offerings interweave general and special sub- 
jects in a balanced, systematic, and supple- 
menting way. The design has been to conduct 
general courses to show relationships to the 
world of work in English, history, science, 
ethics, and the rest. And the effort has equally 
been to show where vocational courses fit into 
the world of culture, citizenship, and leisure. 


It is predicted by numbers of educators 
that the two-year institutions will be ex- 
tremely important for returning men and 
women who want to further their educa- 
tion in the shortest possible time. 


Liberal Education for Adults 


With the demand for liberal education 
at higher age levels likely to increase 
rather than diminish in the postwar pe- 
riod, a new kind of senior college designed 
especially for adult students, twenty-five 
years of age or over, has been launched by 
the New School for Social Research in 
New York City. The college offers a 
widely diversified liberal arts curriculum 
leading to the A.B. degree. The program 
may be completed in four years or more of 
part-time study. There are no fixed en- 
trance requirements. 

The program, adapted as it is to mature 
students, should be of direct benefit to 
returning veterans who have had two or 
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three years of college training, the school 
administrators say, and to the many stu- 
dents of the New School who do not have 
a college degree. Among this number there 
are hundreds to whom the lack of the de- 
gree is a handicap, since it bars them from 
many callings and excludes them from 
matriculation for graduate work notwith- 
standing their valuable experience in 
practical life, their reading of serious liter- 
ature, and their attendance at serious 
courses. With the increase of junior col- 
leges a great increase is to be expected in 
the number of students in this situation. 

Students who enroll in the New School 
A.B. program are expected to offer evi- 
dence that in their freshman and sopho- 
more years at college, or in their junior 
college courses, they have sufficiently 
oriented themselves in the physical sci- 
ences for a well rounded education. To this 
training in sciences and technology should 
be added the social sciences and the hu- 
manities. Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of 
the school, declares: 

Liberal education we must have. A society 
made up only of workers and technicians might 
appear efficient for a time. It would afford no 
basis for a liberal democracy. Politically it 
would become the play of brute interests con- 
trolled, if at all, by successive dictatorships. 
Intellectual freedom is the one possible solvent 
of the clash of interests. The New School is 
dedicated to the cause of intellectual freedom. 
There is no greater cause. 

The New School believes that in provid- 
ing a curriculum in the social sciences and 
liberal arts for the student over twenty- 
five, it is cultivating a form of higher 
adult education which must in time be 
widely copied. 


The Untraditional in Liberal Arts 


President Seymour of Yale has re- 
marked that the mere iteration of the 
value of a liberal arts education is not 
enough, that “our universities must find 

. new ways to make the wisdom of 
learning and a knowledge of the arts as 
well as the sciences functional and living 
in our time.” That, he said, in all prob- 
ability would require that some untradi- 
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tional things be done with the traditional 
ways in which the liberal arts have some- 
times been taught, and also to whom they 
have been taught. He predicted, for exam- 
ple, an end to the general aloofness of lib- 
eral arts colleges from the field of so-called 
adult education: 


Mature men and women, as well as young- 
sters, have need for a feel of the winds blowing 
around the corners of the future, as well as for 
geodetic charts of the earth beneath their feet. 
And if the universities will accept the chal- 
lenge, both youth and age will, I believe, turn 
to them for guidance more and more in the 
years to come. 


Flexibility of Higher Education 


Though it is too soon for a fully objec- 
tive appraisal, everywhere questioners are 
asking, ‘‘ What have we learned from the 
various programs of the Armed Services as 
they have been in operation on our cam- 
puses?” Interestingly, President John W. 
Nason of Swarthmore believes that the 
most important single discovery resulting 
from the manifold adjustments of the col- 
leges to the Army and Navy programs is 
the revelation of the great flexibility of 
traditional educational institutions. Dr. 
Nason states: 


Past attempts at reform from within have 
generally, after a short lease on life, been suffo- 
cated under the blanket of opposition to any 
serious breach in time-honored attitudes and 
practices. Suddenly, in two eventful years, the 
entire program has been accelerated, courses 
have been changed in content, length, and 
number of class meetings, standards have been 
altered to meet the needs of new types of stu- 
dents, adjustments have been made to co- 
ordinate military with civilian programs, indi- 
vidual faculty members have even undertaken 
to teach subjects they never dreamed of teach- 
ing. All this has been the result of the war and 
of the advent of the Army and Navy programs. 
The academic heavens have not fallen. One- 
tenth the change in peacetime would have been 
viewed as catastrophic. In wartime the results 


have not always been good, but they have not 
been fatal. 


President Nason attaches great signifi- 
cance to this point of education’s having 
a greater elasticity than is generally sup- 
posed, as it means that changes which are 


essential or which are commonly agreed 
upon can be put into effect with relative 
speed. This is particularly important at a 
time when higher education faces the 
major problems of the postwar period. In 
education just as much as in business or 
foreign relations, he declares, a return to 
traditional practices and attitudes is 
fraught with peril and may well prove 
utterly disastrous. 


Direction for Liberal Education 


“The problem of going ahead instead of 
going back is then a problem of liberaliz- 
ing our technical and vocational educa- 
tion.” This is the statement of John 
Dewey in his article, “Challenge to Lib- 
eral Thought,” in the August 1944 issue of 
Fortune. Dr. Dewey contends that the 
neo-scholastics are in error in supposing 


the subject matter of a liberal education 
fixed in itself. 


The idea that an adequate education of any 
kind can be obtained by means of a miscellane- 
ous assortment of a hundred books, more or 
less, is laughable when viewed practically. A 
five-foot bookshelf for adults, to be read, re- 
read, and digested at leisure throughout a life- 
time, is one thing. Crowded into four years and 
dealt out in fixed doses, it is quite another 
thing. In theory and basic aim, however, it is 
not funny. For it marks a departure from what 
is sound in the Greek view of knowledge as a 
product of intelligence exercised at first hand. 
It marks reversion to the medieval view of de- 
pendence upon the final authority of what 
others have found out —or supposed they 
had found out — and without the historical 
grounds that gave reason to the scholars of the 
Middle Ages. 

The reactionary movement is dangerous (or 
would be if it made serious headway) because 
it ignores and in effect denies the principle of 
experimental inquiry and firsthand observa- 
tion that is the lifeblood of the entire advance 
made in the sciences — an advance so mar- 
velous that the progress in knowledge made in 
uncounted previous millenniums is almost 
nothing in comparison. 


Dr. Dewey goes on to name three fac- 
tors at work in contemporary life that he 
considers of transcendent value in prom- 
ise, if not yet in achievement: (1) experi- 
mental science and experimental method 
in the field of knowledge; (2) the demo- 
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cratic spirit in human relations; (3) techno- 
logical control of the energies of nature in 
behalf of human ends. These three, he 
believes are closely linked; it is not any 
one factor, but the interplay of advances 
in science, industry, and social institu- 
tions, that produces progress: 


For it is a historical fact, evident to all who 
are willing to look, that the change from rela- 
tive sterility and stagnation to a career of fruit- 
fulness and continued progress in science began 
when inquirers used the instruments and proc- 
cesses of socially despised industry as agencies 
by means of which to know nature. Then the 
change achieved in production of commodities 
and services was a great factor in breaking 
down feudal institutions. Substitution of easy 
communication in place of the isolation of 
peoples, groups, and classes has been an agency 


in bringing the democratic movement into 
existence. 

It is no mere accident that continental 
Europe, which is now the most disturbed por- 
tion of the world and the source of tragic dis- 
turbance everywhere else, is just that part that 
has stuck most closely to the educational 
philosophy we are now being urged to go back 
to. . . . Continental Europe in general and 
Germany in particular has been the home of 
the practices and the philosophy based on strict 
separation between science as technical and 
ever changing and morals conceived in terms 
of fixed, unchanging principles. If the name 
““New World” applies to the American scene, 
it is because we have the task of bringing into 
cooperative union the things that the philoso- 
phy and the education to which we are being 
urged to return have kept divided. 


He.en M. Hosp, 
AAUW Associate in Higher Education 


Dict in the deeper issues, is no smooth, placid, academic thing. 
It is no carefully arranged system of rules and theories. It is the pas- 
sionate and imaginative instinct for things that are distinguished, 
heroic, rare. It is the subtilizing and deepening of the human spirit in 


the presence of final mystery. 


— JoHn Cowrer Powys 


More Funds for Fellowships 


1943-44 Brings Generous Contributions 


SPITE of war’s demands, AAUW does 
Fae forget fellowships. Here are some 
of the highlights of a splendid year’s 
achievements in the fellowship program: 


Highlights, 1943-44 
Wisconsin, New York State, and Rocky Moun- 
tain Units reached the $30,000 goal. 
Indiana passed $40,000, and voted to raise a 
$1,500 international fellowship this year. 
South Bend, Indiana, contributed a special 
$1,500 Pan American Fellowship. 
The South Atlantic Unit added another “living 
fellowship” to the AAUW list. 


A special award of $750 was given by a former 
fellow, Dr. Mary Emily Sinclair of Oberlin 
College, as an expression of appreciation. 

Total contributions to fellowships for 1943-44 
were $51,066.90. 

Eighteen of the units increased their contribu- 
tions as compared with last year. 


Of more than 900 branches, all but 6 con- 
tributed. 


Back to 1890 


Details of the 1943-44 contributions are 
given at the end of this résumé. For more 
recent members of AAUW, these figures 
on the Fund, stipend supplements, sti- 
pends, and reserve may call for explana- 
tion. The story of AAUW fellowships goes 
back to 1890, when the first fellowship of 
the Association (then the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae) was raised through 
the efforts of individual members. In 
subsequent early years, a small group of 
interested members raised one or more 
fellowships each year. Gradually more 
stipends were made available, — memorial 
fellowships raised within and without the 
membership, fellowships offered by other 
groups and entrusted to the Association 
to award, and, after 1921, fellowships from 
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a General Fellowships Fund made up of 25 
cents from each national $2.00 member- 
ship fee. 

But though the number of fellowships 
increased, the number of well qualified ap- 
plicants increased more rapidly. Each 
year, excellent candidates had to be turned 
away. Meanwhile, the International Fed- 
eration of University Women had been 
formed, and had asked that member or- 
ganizations raise funds for international 
fellowships to encourage women in schol- 
arly pursuits and further international 
understanding. 


The Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


At the convention in 1927, the American 
Association recognized both the national 
and the international need, and voted to 
raise a Million Dollar Fellowship Fund for 
fellowships, national and international. 

To raise the Fund, the Association or- 
ganized into twenty-one units, each under- 
taking to provide the endowment for a 
single fellowship. Some of the units were 
regional, some consisted of one or two 
states, three were large city branches. 
Most of the units set their endowment 
goals at $40,000, the amount which, it was 
expected, would yield an annual stipend 
of $1,500. On reaching $30,000 a unit was 
to have its fellowship offered biennially. 
Eight units designated their fellowships 
international, 13 national. 

Today more than three-quarters of the 
million-dollar endowment fund — some 
$759,429 — has been raised. Besides the 
unit contributions which constitute the 
bulk of that sum, special gifts and amounts 
assigned to endowments from the General 
Fellowships Fund have been credited to- 
ward the million-dollar goal. 
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Fellowships Today 

Today, six units have reached or passed 
$40,000; ten units have passed $30,000. 
The units that have reached $40,000 still 
actively support fellowships. They are 
supplementing present interest on their 
endowment funds to make up the $1,500 
stipend, giving “living fellowships” from 
contributions, or in one case, adding to the 
endowment. 

The result is some 23 fellowships and 
one grant-in-aid added to the 10 fellow- 
ships now on our list which were estab- 
lished before the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund was undertaken. Not all of these 33 
awards can be given each year; 15 are 
available annually, 9 biennially, and the 
others at longer intervals. Six of the 33 
awards now available are international 
(that is, open to members of any of the 
federations making up the IFUW); one is 
open to British women, and one to Latin 
American women for study in the United 
States. 


The Impossible Accomplished 


Work for the fund has been carried on 
as a long-time educational program rather 
than a high-pressure campaign. It has 
been carried on successfully, in spite of 
war and depression, and in spite of meth- 
ods which any professional money-raiser 
would label impossible. For the remark- 
able thing about the AAUW fellowship 


program is that more than three-quarters 


of a million dollars have been raised by 
women of modest means, without appeal 
to sentiment, or local pride, or college 
loyalties, and with little indeed of “human 
interest,” since many members never see a 
fellow in the flesh, and most of the fellows 
are engaged in research too technical to 
strike a responsive chord in the mind of 
the layman. 

AAUW’s wholehearted support for fel- 
lowships springs, not from the appeal of an 
individual or from a desire to promote 
certain institutions or localities, but rather 
from the conviction that intellectual lead- 
ership is important, that women have too 
little encouragement to use their intellec- 
tual gifts to the fullest capacity, and that 
it is the responsibility of college-trained 
women to help the very ablest of young 
women scholars to advance to positions of 
responsibility and leadership. 

This is an enterprise that calls for far- 
sighted and unselfish idealism, and no- 
where more than in the fellowship program 
has AAUW so fully justified the pro- 
nouncement of one of its presidents: 

The Association is an unsensational group of 
idealistic realists, with brains and training, 
seeking for themselves individually and for 
society, national and international, the satis- 
factions of things intellectual and spiritual and 


better conditions under which such things may 
flourish. 


Ruts Witson Tryon 
Secretary, Fellowship 
Endowment Committee 


r 

Tas bond that holds the group together is our interest in the fellow- 

ship work, through which we feel a solidarity with other branches and 

with national headquarters. 
— Hampton, Iowa, Branch, in Iowa Bulletin. 





FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 





Unit 


Fellowships awarded annually: 
Been. 
Northwest Central 
Southwest Central ...... 
Philadelphia. ........ 
North Pacific 
I a ae ea ee oe 
IS eo Si Sy opi a vce 6 


MI a 60 ee ee es ek 


Fellowships awarded biennially: 
North New Engand 
Ne eee 
Pennsylvania-Delaware . . 
ME ie Se we a oe 
New York State 
WO Se kn se ee 
Rocky Mountain. ...... 


Fellowships not yet offered: 
Connecticut-Rhode Island. . . 
New York City 
New Jersey 
Washington, D.C... .... 
Southeast Central 


Torta, Unit contributions. 


Gifts, and endowments from AAUW funds credited toward the Million 


Dollar goal 


CoNTRIBUTION 


NAME oF FELLOWSHIP 1943-44 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt (Intern’l) 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Vassie James Hill 

Marion Reilly Award (Intern’l) 
Margaret Snell 

Marion Talbot 

Kathryn McHale 

Elizabeth Avery Colton 

Helen Marr Kirby (Intern’]) 


ee ee ee 


Mary E. Woolley (Intern’l) 
Ohio State (Intern’l) 
Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
New York State 

Ellen C. Sabin 

Florence R. Sabin 


Alice Hamilton (Intern’!) 
(Intern’l) 

New Jersey State 

Latin American 

Martha Catching Enochs 


2,317.88 


$34,290 . 24 


TOTAL CREDITED TOWARD GOAL OF MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND . 


Unit 


4 iw Bt de he ae a) 


a os ese 
South Bend, Indiana 
Pe ee eee 
North Pacific 

South Atlantic . . 


South Pacific. . 


Northwest Central 


Southwest Central 


Individual gift 





Tora. 





* Reported but not yet transmitted. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 1943-1944 


CONTRIBUTED TO 


Stipend supplement 
. . . . .| Stipend supplement and reserve 
ieee | Pan American Fellowship 
Stipend supplement 
Stipend supplement and reserve 


oe ee | South Atlantic Unit Fellowship 
Stipend supplement and reserve 
May Treat Morrison Fellowship 
Stipend supplement and reserve 
| Achievement Award 

Stipend supplement and reserve 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship 
Stipend supplement and reserve 


Mary Emily Sinclair Fellowship 

















Tota. 
May 31, 1944 





$ 40,508 .25 
43,558 .91 
40,174.02 
10,100.00 
40,000 .00 
35,337 .08 
40,000 .00 
40,445.12 
82,564 .98 


32,944 20 
37,463 .91 
36,391.27 
$2,417.13 
30,075.21 
31,301.41 
30,009 . 40 


17,024.21 

4,401.25 
26,693 .79 
14,879 . 27 
28,531 . 37 


$644,820.78 


114,608 . 25 


$759,429 03 


AMOUNT 


$ 563.68 


807 .66 
1,500.00 


657 .59 
1,468 . 22 


1,500 . 00 
1,107.65 


1,500 .00 
1,167.00 


2,500 .00 
862 . 36 


1,500 .00* 
892 .50* 


750.00 


$16,776 . 66 
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FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1944-45 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1944-45. 

These fellowships are for graduate study or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are un- 
restricted as to subject. The greatest importance is attached to the project on which the candi- 
date wishes to work — its significance, definiteness, and feasibility — and to the evidence of the 
candidate’s ability to pursue it. 

For detailed information and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Applications must reach the Washington office by December 15, 1944. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowships open to American women, limited for 1945-46 to study in the Western Hemisphere 


MarGaret SNELL Fetitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Unit 

Marion Tatsot Fetitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois Unit 

VassiE JAMEs Hitt Fe.tLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 
Dorortuy BripGMan ATKINSON FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, contributed by the Northwest Central Unit 
Katuryn McHate Fetiowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Indiana Unit 

May Treat Morrison FELLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 
Euizasetu Avery Cotton FELLowsurP, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Unit 
Marecaret M. Justin Fevitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 
New York StaTE FEetiowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the New York State Unit 

Even C. Sasin FetLowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Wisconsin Unit 

FLORENCE R. Sasin FELLOwsuHIP, $1,500, contributed by the Rocky Mountain Unit 

Sout ATLANtTiIc FeLitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Unit 

Sarau Bertier Memoria Feiiowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology. 


LATIN AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS 


Latin AMERICAN FELLOwsuIP, $1,500, open to nationals of Latin America. 

Pan AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, contributed by the South Bend, Indiana, Branch, open to 
(1) a woman from the United States to study in any of the Latin American countries or (2) a 
woman from any of the Latin American countries to study in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women for study in some 
country other than that of the holder, if possible 
Awarded by the AAUW Fellowship Awards Committee: 
AureE.iA Henry Retnnarpt FEeLLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 


Awarded by the IFUW Fellowships Award Committee: 
Heten Marr Kirpy Fetiowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Texas Unit 
Mary E. Woo.t.ey FELLowsuiP, $1,500, contributed by the North New England Unit 
Marion Remy INTERNATIONAL Awarp, $500.00, contributed by the Philadelphia Branch 
IFUW InternationaL FeLtowsuip, £250 plus a grant for traveling expenses. Offered by the 
International Federation of University Women, preferably for work in the arts. 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


AcHIEVEMENT Awarb, $2,500, contributed by the Northwest Central Region. To be awarded as 
a recognition of distinguished achievement by a woman scholar. Individual applications will 
not be received for this fellowship; the award will be made by the committee with the advice 
of leading scholars in the various fields of learning. 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Status of Women Committee Meets 


The National Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, under the 
chairmanship of Judge Sarah T. Hughes, 
met at Headquarters on September 14. 

Concerned over postwar prospects for 
women’s employment, the committee en- 
dorsed the following policies for postwar 
employment: 


(1) An economy of full employment is one in 
which the human resources of the country 
are fully utilized. 

(2) Employment of workers should be on the 
basis of their individual merit, skill, and 
experience, without discrimination because 
of sex or marital status. 

(3) In cases of dismissal, seniority and effi- 
ciency should be the factors. 

(4) Women should accumulate seniority ac- 


cording to the following standard formu- 
lated by the U. S. Women’s Bureau: 


Women shall accumulate seniority in the 
same manner as male employees, and shall have 
the same rights of promotion or transfer to other 
departments. If it becomes necessary to elim- 
inate or curtail the work of any department in 
which women are employed, they shall be en- 
titled to carry their seniority to other depart- 
ments. No new employees shall be hired as long 
as women currently employed are available for 
upgrading in the same department or for assign- 
ment to jobs in other departments. 


(5) The principle and practice of equal pay for 
equal work should be followed. 


The degree to which employment op- 
portunities for women are dependent upon 
a condition of full employment was recog- 
nized by the committee, and the conse- 
quent fact that the AAUW should work 
to help achieve full employment. 

In view of present discriminations in 
social security legislation, the committee 
recommended equal treatment of women 


with men in any revision of the Social 
Security Act, or in the enactment of new 
legislation, in regard to unemployment 
and old-age benefits. It requested one of 
its members to prepare a compilation 
of the types of discrimination against 
women in unemployment compensation 
in state laws and asked that the compila- 
tion be distributed to branches. 

As further steps in its program to 
encourage the appointment of qualified 
women to policy-making posts, the com- 
mittee urged the appointment of a woman 
to the Surplus Property Board and the 
appointment of women in all positions 
within the Veterans Administration in 
which it is necessary to represent the in- 
terests of women veterans, and urged 
AAUW branches to see that qualified 
women are placed on local veterans coun- 
seling committees. 

The chairman described a Texas White 
House Conference which had been held 
in Austin on September 7, patterned upon 
the original June 14 White House Con- 
ference on How Women May Share in 
Postwar Policy-Making held in Wash- 
ington and reported in the Summer 1944 
JOURNAL. (For a report of the Texas con- 
ference, see pp. 54-55). Enthusiastic over 
the success of the Texas meeting, the 
committee voted to urge AAUW state 
chairmen in other states to take the 
initiative in calling similar conferences. 

Implementing the national White House 
Conference of June 14, the committee 
signed a memorandum to the Secretary 
of State urging the “appointment of qual- 
ified women to participate in planning and 
negotiations for the projected interna- 
tional organization.” The memorandum 
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expressed regret that no woman was a 
member of the American group participat- 
ing in the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 
on international organization, and sug- 
gested three types of positions concerned 
with foreign policy and international 
organization to which it urged that able 
women be appointed. 

The chairman and the General Director 
left the meeting to present the memo- 
randum personally to Secretary Hull. To 
him they emphasized that use of women’s 
abilities in the ways suggested would 
hearten and strengthen the great numbers 
of women throughout the country who are 
constantly trying to develop an enlight- 
ened public opinion on the great issues of 
American foreign policy. 


By-law Revisions 


When the AAUW Board of Directors 
meets the middle of November, the press- 
ing matter of a national convention will 
be considered. If a convention is to be 
held, it will probably be scheduled in the 
late spring of 1945. This means that those 
who wish to submit amendments to the 
By-laws to be considered at the next con- 
vention should act promptly. On this 
point the AAUW By-laws, Article XII, 
read: 


These by-laws may be amended at any na- 
tional convention by a three-fourths vote. All 
proposed amendments shall be in the hands of 
the General Director at least six months before 
the date of the convention. The General Direc- 
tor shall refer all proposals received to the 
Committee on Revision of By-laws. The re- 
port of this committee shall be sent to the 
membership two months before the convention. 
These by-laws may also be amended at any 
national convention without previous notice by 
unanimous vote. 


The Committee on Amendment of the 
By-laws consists of the following: 


Dr. Bessie Randolph, chairman, Hollins Col- 
lege, Virginia 

Mrs. Victor Burke, 2002 Monroe Strect, Pull- 
man, Washington 


Judge Lucy Howorth, Office of Legislative 
Counsel, Veterans Administration, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Miss Eleanor Little, Old Scrogie, Clapboard 
Hill Road, Guilford, Connecticut 


Judge Marion J. Harron, Tax Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


Community Counseling Programs 


The educational and vocational guid- 
ance of secondary school youth is a long- 
established program in AAUW. Now the 
exigencies of the times call for an extension 
of our guidance services to returned serv- 
ice personnel and workers from war in- 
dustries. A “Bibliography Review for 
Community Counseling Programs,” fur- 
nishing suggestions for the role of AAUW 
branches in community counseling, may 
be secured from Headquarters at 10 cents 
a copy. 

It is recommended that a community 
coordinating council be set up in each 
locality, to serve as a central clearing 
house for information, and to refer the 
individual to the agency — federal, state, 
or local — that could be most helpful. 
Suggestions are given, in the Bibliogra- 
phy Review, for the organization of com- 
munity committees and of a council on 
guidance. Administrators of federal pro- 
grams and others concerned with these 
adjustment problems believe that the 
local agencies are best able to serve ex- 
service personnel and civilians turning 
from war to peace employment. The prob- 
lem of adjustment is a community prob- 
lem. AAUW branches, through their ex- 
perience in community leadership, can 
make an invaluable contribution to the 
community counseling program. 


Legislative Program — 
Present and Future 


If the Board of Directors should set 
a date for a 1945 national Convention, 
steps will be taken to submit to all 
branches months in advance of the Con- 
vention a tentative legislative program 
for the 1945-47 biennium, to be voted 
upon item by item at the 1945 national 
Convention. The following statement of 
the legislative items now in effect, voted 
by the 1941 Convention and continued 
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through 1943-44 in the absence of a 1943 
Convention, is offered for the information 
of every member of the Association. Study 
of the present items on the legislative 
program, together with study of the ex- 
planation of “AAUW Legislative Pro- 
cedures,” pages 175-178 of the Spring 
1944 JouRNAL, will help members to pre- 
pare to vote intelligently on the tentative 
legislative program for 1945-47 when it is 
presented for branch consideration. 


Education 


1. Coordination of federal educational ac- 
tivities. 

2. Support for the U. S. Office of Education. 

8. Support of measures to aid in securing 
better motion pictures for children. 

4. Federal aid to states to equalize oppor- 
tunity for public education. 


Social Studies 


5. Legislation in the interest of the consumer, 
including: strengthening of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and its administration; 
coordination of consumer activities and 
extension of consumer informational serv- 
ices in the Federal Government; develop- 
ment of standards of quality and perform- 
ance for consumer goods; opposition to 
laws authorizing price-fixing contracts be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer affecting 
consumer goods; protection of the con- 
sumer against unfair trade practices, and 
consumer protection as part of the emer- 
gency program of national defense. 

6. Adequate support for: the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the Division of Labor Standards, 
and the Wage-Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor; the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; and the Food and Drug 
Administration of the U. S. Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

7. Support of basic research by appropriate 
federal agencies on national questions 
which are included in the AAUW Social 
Studies program. 

8. Coordination of the social welfare pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, and 

extension to meet basic needs. 

- The extension and improvement of the 

merit system in government. 

- Appropriate legislation to improve the 

conditions now leading to excessive migra- 
tion among farm and industrial workers; 


and to improve the general welfare of the 
Inigrant. 
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11. Protection of civil rights, and such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to strengthen and 
maintain the American democratic way of 
life, particularly in a period of national 
emergency. 


International Relations 


12. (1) Continued support of a long-range 
foreign policy for the United States 
based on international cooperation and 
directed toward: 

(a) Development of international cul- 
tural relations and intellectual co- 
operation. 

(b) Removal of restrictions on inter- 
national trade — support of the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program. 

(c) Cultivation of the Good Neighbor 
policy in the Western Hemisphere; 
support of treaties, conventions, 
and declarations of the Inter- 
American conferences. 

(2) Support of an immediate foreign policy 
for the United States in response to the 
present crisis and the rapidly changing 
international scene directed toward: 
(a) Recognition of a common cause 

with all nations resisting totali- 
tarian aggression and the furnish- 
ing of whatever aid we can give 
to make that resistance effective. 

(b) Development of a closer interna- 
tional collaboration to be begun 
now among the peoples resisting 
the Axis powers, and expanded as 
rapidly as possible into suitable 
international institutions. 


Economic and Legal Status of Women 


13. Opposition to discrimination in employ- 
ment on the basis of sex or marital status. 

14. Continued support of the principle of 
equality for women; continuation of work 
to achieve equality without impairing 
social efforts to safeguard the health, 
safety, and economic welfare of women 
workers; and continued opposition to the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution as a method of obtaining 
equality. 

15. Adequate support to insure the mainte- 
nance and expansion of the work of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 


of Labor. 

A Legislative Kit, containing infor- 
mation on measures embodying these 
principles and explanations of the Asso- 
ciation’s stand, may be obtained from 
national Headquarters without charge. 
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Children for Tomorrow’s World 

AAUW members have been asking for 
new materials to aid study of the pre- 
school child. The new guide, Today’s 
Children for Tomorrow’s World, meets this 
need, for it is a study of the child from 
infancy to six. (The price is 30 cents from 
AAUW Headquarters.) 

As the chapter headings indicate, the 
pamphlet guides study of a well balanced 
life for the child. They are: A Good Home, 
Essentials of Good Care and Training, 
Roots of Behavior, Discipline, Sex Inter- 
ests of Children, and Play. However, 
these titles alone cannot indicate the 
spirit and insight that the text itself 
shows. For example: 

It is the feeling within the family that makes 
a good home or a bad one. The way in which 
a child’s early physical needs are met deter- 
mines to a large degree his feelings about him- 
self and the world around him. If he is com- 
fortable and satisfied he will have a good start 
toward being happy and confident and his 
world will be a good place. 

Preparation of Today’s Children for 
Tomorrow’s World was a cooperative proj- 
ect with the Child Study Association, 
AAUW’s Associate in Childhood Educa- 
tion consulting with the Child Study staff 
at intervals during its writing. 


International Fund and Bank 

AAUW has a scoop! We will be the 
first to publish a pamphlet discussing the 
major issues connected with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment as seen by a United States official 
delegate at Bretton Woods. The author is 
Professor Mabel Newcomer of Vassar 
College, an internationally recognized au- 
thority on taxation and fiscal policies. 
Professor Newcomer is known to econo- 
mists throughout the world for the orig- 
inality and brilliance of her analysis of 
economic problems. Her breadth and lu- 
cidity of mind together with her warm 
human understanding have endeared her 
to all those who have come in close con- 
tact with her many community and AAUW 
activities. 


Both the international relations and 
social studies departments strongly recom- 
mend that the meaning of Bretton Woods 
be the subject of discussion and study in 
every branch. The actual details of a 
financial and monetary agreement are 
likely to seem mysterious to the general 
public and for that very reason one of the 
most important proposals for interna- 
tional economic cooperation may not re- 
ceive public support. 

At the heart of the Fund and Bank 
are the most elementary bread-and-butter 
realities of daily life. Representatives of 
forty-four nations at Bretton Woods 
devised machinery by which men and 
women everywhere might exchange freely, 
on a fair and stable basis, the goods which 
they produce through fair labor. In addi- 
tion conferees worked out a mechanism 
by which the nations of the world might be 
able to help one another in economic re- 
construction and development to their 
mutual advantage. 

The spirit in which the work of the 
Conference was conducted, and its sig- 
nificance, are treated in a concluding 
section of the pamphlet, reprinted on 
pages 14-15 of this Journau. The pam- 
phlet may be ordered from Headquarters 
for 15 cents (10 cents a copy for orders 
of 20 or more). 

Branches will want to use this pamphlet 
with its bibliography and questions for 
discussion as a basis for a town hall meet- 
ing or forum of the air. The articles of 
agreement on the Fund and the Bank and 
a radio script entitled ““The Meaning of 
Bretton Woods” may be obtained by 
writing the Associate in Social Studies at 
national Headquarters. 


It’s Your Foreign Policy 


Everyone is talking about American 
foreign policy, but who is doing anything 
about it? Answer: the AAUW. The first 
issue of the new international study- 
guide series, Your Foreign Policy, has been 
published, and is available at 25 cents for 
a single copy, or $1.00 for the year’ 
subscription. Each issue in this series will 
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survey the current developments in Amer- 
ican diplomacy in Europe, Asia, and the 
Western Hemisphere, current progress in 
international organization, and our eco- 
nomic relations. The many subscriptions 
already received at Headquarters indicate 
that AAUW branches welcome this year’s 
emphasis in international education on 
“Know your foreign policy,” and will be 
prepared to exert an influence for intelli- 
gent action in this sphere. 

A Foreign Policy Kit (available from 
Headquarters, 50 cents) brings together 
materials which give background on Amer- 
ica’s foreign policies and explain the State 
Department organization and procedures; 
important official documents and speeches; 
and statements on foreign policy from 
groups representing diverse segments of 
public opinion. 

Included in the kit is a “Study Guide 
on American Foreign Policy,” which is 
available separately at 25 cents. It gives 
carefully selected bibliographical refer- 
ences on the conduct of foreign affairs and 
on our diplomatic history, with topics 


suggested for discussions under nineteen 
headings. 


Full Employment with Women? 


Almost everyone has the jitters just 
now over the possibility of a postwar 
depression. Those who seem the most op- 
timistic are the ones who insist that the 
problem really isn’t so ominous: by forcing 
women out of the labor market, potential 
unemployment will be reduced. For those 
who are vigilant concerning woman’s 
rights, this attitude is naturally an ana- 
thema. And rightly so. But it will yield us 
little to exhort against the discrimination 
and the unfairness. 

What is greatly needed is support and 
action on a program for full employment 
for both men and women. We might, for 
example, spend our time profitably in 
studying the implications of social in- 
surance for full employment. Despite the 
fact that the AAUW has had an item in its 
social studies legislative program since 
1937 calling for extension of social in- 
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surance, we have not yet had sufficient 
study to enable us to take a position on 
any particular bill or concrete method for 
extension. For this reason Headquarters 
was unable to take any stand on the un- 
employment compensation features of 
either the George or Kilgore bill. 

A letter, however, was sent to Senators 
Murray, George, and Kilgore, and Repre- 
sentatives Colmer, Manasco and Celler, 
urging that legislation connected with 
reconversion, the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty, and the adjustment from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy take cognizance of 
consumer interests. Specifically, AAUW 
expressed approval of the following meas- 
ures: 

1. A national production employment board, 
providing an opportunity for representatives 
of various economic interests, including the 


consuming public, to be consulted on matters 
of vital concern to all. 


2. A Consumers Council responsible for 
providing the national production employ- 
ment board with full information on the effect 
of current and projected programs and policies 
on consumer interests. 

8. Reconversion to production of civilian 
items so far as practicable in order of essen- 
tiality to the domestic economy and to the 
needs of reconstruction abroad. 

4. Provision for uniform and widespread no- 
tice concerning surplus property available for 
sale in order to discourage monopolistic prac- 
tices and insure fair prices to the consumers. 


5. Provisions designed to insure that any 
purchaser or lessee of plants now owned by the 
government shall maintain the plant in sub- 
stantial operation and production for a period 
of two years. Such a provision is essential to 
insure that plants so acquired will not be with- 
drawn from production but will be used to turn 
out goods for the civilian market. 

If AAUW can take no stand on specific 
legislation relating to social insurance and 
other aspects of a full employment pro- 
gram because of lack of study by the 
membership, blood will not run in the 
streets. The United States will not neces- 
sarily have fascism or communism. Prob- 
ably veterans will not sell apples on cor- 
ners, or corporate profits completely dis- 
appear. But this is perfectly clear: if 
production is permitted to slump and if 
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social security measures are inadequate, 
the first to suffer will be women workers. 

(A pamphlet entitled Joint Statement 
on Social Security by business, labor, and 
agriculture, together with a bibliography 
and suggestions for discussion and investi- 
gation, was enclosed with the recent Gen- 
eral Director’s Letter sent to branch and 
state presidents. Additional copies may 
be obtained from Headquarters for 30 
cents.) 


Reconversion Price Policy Endorsed 


Unfortunately, all too often, necessity 
requires that AAUW must criticise and 
utter protests rather than praises in re- 
gard to administration of affairs which are 
of vital concern to consumers. Chester 
Bowles’ recently announced reconversion 
price policy, however, has given us an 
excellent opportunity for commendation. 
On September 19, AAUW and fifteen 
other national organizations sent a joint 
letter to the OPA Administrator stating: 


We heartily endorse your policy of pricing 
major durable goods as they return to the 
civilian market at the prices at which they 
were sold before their production was discon- 
tinued, for we believe that these prices should 
provide ample inducement for volume produc- 
tion for a mass market, and that higher prices 
would unnecessarily burden consumers and 
absorb an undue proportion of available con- 
sumer purchasing power. Your policy is in the 
interest of the consuming public, and will be a 
major element in the successful transition from 
the war economy to an economy which meets 
civilian needs. 


Now washing machines, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and other articles that 
have been out of production during the 
war should, the letter pointed out, be 
ticketed with the retail ceiling price in 
order that consumers may know that they 
are paying legal prices. 


Consumer Reconversion Interests 
Urged 

In an interview on September 22 with 
J. A. Krug, acting chairman of the War 
Production Board, AAUW and other mem- 
ber organizations of the Consumer Clear- 


ing House urged that WPB be concerned 
with the disappearance of medium-priced 
merchandise, the lack of children’s cloth- 
ing, and the low quality of fabrics. Mr. 
Krug promised he would try to arrange a 
meeting with WPB’s textile advisory com- 
mittee. 

On September 28, the General Director 
addressed a letter to the President on 
behalf of AAUW regarding appointments 
to the Surplus Property Board. The letter 
asked that, if the board was to be con- 
stituted on the basis of economic interests 
which have a stake in the disposal of 
surplus property, one member be ap- 
pointed whose special concern was the 
interest of the consuming public. The 
President was requested also to give con- 
sideration to the qualifications of women 
for membership on this important board. 


“Five Years of the Writing Project” 


Under this title, a factual account of the 
Writing Project is available for anyone 
who may be interested in the collective 
setting and development of the under- 
taking started in 1939. (25 cents.) 

It contains lists of the 104 branches who 
have sent work from thirty-five states; of 
the members who have been accorded 
first, second, or third place, or honorable 
mention by the judging committees; the 
names of the critics; specimen criticism; 
accounts of sales of manuscripts and places 
of publication; the community functions 
of writing groups; and bits of comment on 
aims and objectives. 

The mere fact that opportunity affords 
this annual contact and communication 
of a teaching kind is not so important as 
the continuance year after year in our 
branches of practical courses in writing, 
the development of local avenues of ex- 
pression and the experience of success 
through individual sales. 

The practice of writing has never had 
what could be called promotion by na- 
tional Headquarters; no one is urged to 
write, no study courses have been pro- 
vided. No help at all is available except 
a brief “Note for Writers,” and only 
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one per cent of the membership enrolls in 
writing courses. Yet this one per cent — 
high as compared with the percentage of 
writers in the general population — comes 
from seven per cent of the branches, con- 
tinues year after year, has grown beyond 
writing as individual expression, and has 
adapted itself cleverly to war service. 

Records of marketing began only three 
years ago and are always incomplete, 
but the reported sales of manuscript now 
amount to $9,325, and in 1944-45 the 
commercial result should pass the $10,000 
mark. Writing groups have reported the 
publication of fifteen books; the conduct 
of eight community or college writing 
projects; opportunity for townsfolk to see 
and hear well known writers brought to 
lecture; and reams of newspaper columns 
and publicity for social, civic, educational, 
and art organizations. 

Writing in the branches appeals to an 
entirely different group from those who 
follow other lines in the art program. It is 
almost completely separate from those 
who work with exhibitions. Usually it 
becomes an avocation in metropolitan 
cities and suburbs and in college towns, 
mixes all ages, and frequently interests 
members who never engage in other forms 
of organizational activity. 


Writing Project, 1944 

Manuscripts for the sixth year — short 
story and verse — arriving at Miss Beam’s 
office by November 1, 1944, will be judged 
by groups in the Milwaukee and Denver 
branches. Those placed first, second, or 
third, or specially commended, will re- 
ceive detailed individual criticism, the 
short stories from Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con, verse from Genevieve Taggard. 


Branch Art Reports, 1943-1944 


When a department of an educational 
organization exists by the interweaving of 
national and community patterns, draw- 
ing many of its secret resources from 
people and the way they react, it is es- 
pecially necessary that all those concerned 
be in communication. There must also be 
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a constant record of how ideas come out of 
a community, filter to other communities, 
are modified by evironment, and in turn 
change environment. 

“Branch Art Reports” is our annual 
record of collective movement on a na- 
tional scale. Members who know their 
branch and state contribution to the arts 
still need to feel more consciousness of 
their national work and more obligation to 
evaluate its effectiveness. 

This year brings a large increase over 
the low of 1942-43, with more branch 
interest, more work for children, larger 
numbers, bigger public attendance at 
art events, growth in all those things 
which can be accomplished by activity 
without taking too much time for prepara- 
tion. In other words, the civilian is com- 
ing back toward normal by appropriate 
stages, the chief interest still remaining in 
community outlets and expression suitable 
for a war period. 

Reports came from 470 branches and 
30 state art chairmen. The summary 
accounts for 443 community projects, of 
which 50 were for soldiers. Public at- 
tendance at community art events, chiefly 
exhibitions, reached 133,816. Cash gifts 
to local art organizations amounted to 
$655. 

Written reports do not provide an ade- 
quate measure for judging educational 
standards, but with a caution against 
taking any such list too seriously, the 
work of seventy-four branches is noted as 
especially interesting in concept and exe- 
cution. 

This year for the first time the names 
of branch art chairmen, unless they have 
chanced to write during the season, are 
unknown, and thus the personal letters 
usually sent to at least one-third of those 
reporting could nut be written. As a 
kind of substitute, “Branch Art Reports, 
1943-1944” contains some notes on 
“What Not to Do” and “What to Do.” 

The pamphlet is too expensive to dis- 
tribute gratis except to those who are 
going to make use of it, but it is the mem- 
bers’ bird’s-eye view and should be in the 
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hands of at least every branch art chair- 
man and of the branch president wishing 
to follow this trend. A postcard to the 
Publications Clerk at Headquarters will 
bring a copy. 


Five Years of Exhibitions 

“T was not an outsider tracing a pattern — 
rather I was one of the rhythms of that pat- 
tern, given meaning and purpose by moving 
within its comprehensive order.”’— IH. F. 
Heard in the short story “Dromenon” from 
The Great Fog. 


Exhibitions are a pattern, conceivably 
a great pattern, for living. The AAUW ex- 
hibition service is one project where the 
pattern has its own beauty and has un- 
folded in full sun. Conceived as one more 
effort to reveal the modern mind to itself, 
showing our thought forms as they are 
projected in line, color, form, and organ- 
ization significant for our period of time, 
the undertaking stands as an effective 
piece of cooperation and a useful work of 
public art education in communities. More 
than 2,600 members have worked over the 
presentation of exhibitions in their towns. 

Since September 1939, the AAUW has 
offered on a national circuit nineteen col- 
lections which have had a total of 339 
showings, while branches have assembled 
538 independently, making a total of 877 
exhibitions with a public attendance of 
275,538. Headquarters exhibitions are 
likely to have national or international 
meaning; the branch collections are local 
or regional in scope. Together they unite 
the halves of natural interest and educa- 
tion into the roundness of a circle. 

The nineteen collections have been as 
follows: 


Painting, five: Leslie Powell, Eliot O'Hara, 
Will Henry Stevens, Mildred Terrett, and 
Oklahoma Indian Artists. 

Sculpture, three: John Rood, Marina Nunez 
del Prado, and African Negro Masks and 
Figures. 

Prints, two: Silk Screen Group and South 
Americans. 


Children’s Art, two: King-Coit School and 
Colorado State Division Project. 


Reproductions, four: Kathe Kollwitz, Goya, 
Trend in American Painting, and Modern 
Chinese Painting. 

Posters: Russian War. 

Photography: Cecil Beaton. 

Architectural Model: The Little Gallery. 


All but three of the nineteen collec- 
tions represent the living artist. The three 
exceptions project the great personality 
and form which survive death. 

The yearly accumulation of attendance 
making up the total of 275,032 grew as 
follows: 


EXHIBITIONS 
Year National Branch Attendance 
1939-40 ... 23 67 15,000 
1940-41 ... 42 116 25,187 
1941-42 ... 78 128 54,300 
1942-43 ... 93 33 89,948 
1943-44 103 194 90,597 


The 164 branches which have had ex- 
hibitions from national Headquarters are 
almost entirely in small cities without 
museums or art centers. Three-quarters 
of all showings have been in cities of less 
than 25,000, and the median population 
is close to 10,000. After an exhibition, 
branches tend to follow up the interest 
with other community projects, bringing 
other shows or assembling local exhibi- 
tions, organizing art classes or workshops, 
and developing civic collections. During 
five seasons, 152 branches had rented one 
to five exhibitions, eleven had rented six 
to ten, and one branch had seventeen. 

Large contribution has been made by 
the seventeen artists and organizations 
who have lent the source material, and by 
the sixteen state art chairmen who have 
helped in distribution by assuming re- 
sponsibility for circuits within their states. 
Branches have repaid in rental fees ap- 
proximately one dollar in every five of the 
initial cash outlay on the collections. They 
have also paid most of the transportation 
charges, which average something over 
$500 a year. No loss nor damage has come 
to the material beyond ordinary wear and 
tear, except for the theft of two pictures 
which were covered by insurance. 











Both material and methods have been 
readily adapted to wartime needs, while 
continuing to serve both child and adult 
education in the arts. 

The first summary of our experience 
with this part of the arts program is now 
ready under the title, “Five Years of 
Exhibitions” (50 cents), and will be es- 
pecially useful for branches planning for- 
mal exhibition programs. 


Exhibitions, 1944-1945 


John Rood’s sculpture has been with- 
drawn temporarily. Mr. Rood was unable 
to assemble a collection this season be- 
cause of the pressure of work involved in 
leaving his home and studio to become 
guest artist at the University of Minne- 
sota. Our present schedule includes seven- 
teen exhibitions: 


1. Colorado Children 
2. King-Coit School Children 
3. Pasadena Children 


4. American Print Sample: the Living Artist, 
the Inexpensive Print 


5. South American Prints 

6. Goya Prints (reproductions) 

7. Kathe Kollwitz (reproductions) 

8. Wanda Gag Prints (one-man show) 

9. New Serigraphs: 1940-1944 

10. Russian War Posters 

11. Look at Your Neighborhood (panels) 

12. “tacoma Terrett (development of the ama- 
teur 

13. Modern French Painting (reproductions) 
14. Dressmakers’ Union, Local 22 ILGWU 
(group show) 


15. Trends in American Painting (reproduc- 
tions) 


16. African Negro Sculpture 
17. The Little Gallery (architectural model) 


Numbers 13 and 14 will not be available 
until early 1945. 

Rental fees per showing of two weeks 
are: 

For numbers 1, 2, 3, 6, 10 and 12, $2.00; 
number 11, $3.00; and for all the others, 
$5.00. Shipments are made via Railway 
Express Agency, collect. 

In forwarding requests, please indicate 
alternate choices and preferred dates. 
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Postwar Information Exchange 

Among its many activities in the post- 
war field, AAUW is a member of the Post- 
war Information Exchange, Inc., which 
was formally established in July. The PIE 
is made up of staff members of more than 
forty research and educational agencies 
dealing with national and international 
postwar problems. It developed in re- 
sponse to a growing need for means of 
avoiding duplication and of increasing the 
effectiveness of public educational pro- 
grams. The pool of information received 
from the members is reported monthly 
in the Postwar Information Bulletin. This 
bulletin reports on outstanding publica- 
tions, films, recordings, and productions 
selected for their value in program plan- 
ning; ideas for study and discussion of 
provocative national and international 
problems; and what the national organi- 
zations are scheduling for the public. Dr. 
Maxine Sweezy, Associate in Social Stud- 
ies, represents AAUW in this new organ- 
ization. 


Letters from Service Women Wanted 


We have been asked to publish the fol- 
lowing request: 


I am compiling a book of letters which 
women, serving overseas in the Military Serv- 
ices of the United States, have written to their 
friends and families. My plan is to choose those 
letters which seem to me most adequately to 
tell the story of women’s overseas service. 

The purpose of the book is to preserve the 
historical record of women’s overseas service, 
to honor these gallant women as they deserve, 
and to give the public a better understanding of 
them and their contribution to their country. 

1 shall appreciate receiving copies of letters. 
These should be addressed to Miss Alma Lutz, 
22 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, and 
should have noted on them the name, rank, 
branch of service, and if possible, the location 
of the writer; also the name and address of the 
sender and his or her relationship to the 
writer of the letter. 

Atma Lutz 


Association Calendar 


November 9-10 — Education Committee. 

November 14— Committee on Legislative 
Program. 

November 15-18 — Board of Directors, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


The Italian Federation Restored 

The Italian Federation still lives! This 
thrilling news came to AAUW Head- 
quarters from the IFUW Secretary in 
September. Miss Hermes reported that 
an Italian member, resident in London, 
had read in a new Rome weekly, I 
Partigiano, that the Rome group had 
reconstituted the FILDIS, the Italian 
Federation of University Women. The 
notice said: 

The Italian Federation University Women 
(FILDIS), Italian Branch of the IFUW, sup- 
pressed by fascist order in 1935, and continued 
under the name of “ Biblioteca Isabella Grassi,” 
is starting its activities again. University 
women should apply for information and mem- 
bership to Dr. ‘Teresita Sandeschi Scelba, Via 
Fontanella Borghese 48, or to Dr. Libera 
Trevisana Levi-Civita, Via Sardegna 50. Next 
meeting will be held August 1, at 5 p.m. in 
Via Sardegna 50 at Mrs. Levi-Civita’s. 

According to the formal records, the 
Italian Federation was dissolved in 1935 
at the request of the government. It was 
said that the Federation had survived 
even that long under the fascist dictator- 
ship only through the efforts of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Isabella Grassi. Dr. Grassi’s 
father had been an active Socialist in the 
days when Mussolini, too, was a young 
radical, and because of their association, 
Dr. Grassi’s plea for continued existence 
of the Federation outside the general 
Fascist organization met with success for 
some years. Those who knew Dr. Grassi 
and remember her indefatigable efforts to 
promote goodwill, and her service as a 
Council member of IFUW, will be par- 
ticularly touched by the device of the 
“Biblioteca Isabella Grassi” which en- 
abled the Italian university women to 
maintain some contact after the Federa- 
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tion was officially dissolved. Dr. Grassi 
herself died shortly after the Italian Fed- 
eration was ordered to disband. 

The Office of War Information, learning 
of the rebirth of the Italian Federation 
through an item in the New York Times, 
offered to include a message from the 
AAUW in the OWI short-wave broadcast 
to Italy. Accordingly, this message was 
sent: 


The American Association of University 
Women welcomes with enthusiasm the restora- 
tion of open activity by the Italian Federation 
of University Women (FILDIS), after its 
long suppression by the Fascist Government. 
We have been delighted to know that, in spite 
of the order disbanding the Italian Federation 
in 1935, the members were able to carry on 
under the name of “‘ Biblioteca Isabella Grassi,” 
through all the years of official suppression. 

We send our greetings and congratulations 
to all those who have bravely kept alive the 
liberal traditions of Italian university women. 
It is inspiring to know that after nine years of 
lost contact their cooperation in the worldwide 
work of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women will soon be revived. 

When the full story of Italian patriot re- 
sistance to Fascist domination becomes known, 
we feel sure that the university women will 
be found to have played an honored part. The 
mere survival of the Biblioteca Isabella Grassi 
is an indication of their indomitable will to 
preserve the Italian heritage of liberal culture. 

The recent restoration of civil liberties has 
at last enabled the Italian Federation to call 
an open meeting at the home of Dr. Libera 
Trevisani Levi-Civita, Via Sardegna 50, Rome. 
The American Association of University Women 
is confident that Italian university women will 
respond to the invitation of Dr. Levi-Civita, 
and Dr. Teresita Sandeschi Scelba, and will 
renew their participation in the Italian Feder- 
ation. To all members of the FILDIS, we 
extend most cordial greetings and look forward 
eagerly to their renewed collaboration with us 
and other university women of many other 
lands, through the International Federation of 
University Women. 





The International Federation 


The continued existence of the sup- 
posedly disbanded Italian Federation is a 
good omen of what we may hope for in 
other countries where the totalitarian 
regimes have paid university women’s or- 
ganizations the compliment of regarding 
them as undesirable. 


Reid Hall 


Since the liberation of Paris, we have 
had brief word that Reid Hall, university 
women’s center where so many Ameri- 
can women have spent happy periods of 
study or vacationing, is safe and in good 
condition. It is at present occupied by the 
Ecole Normalede Sévres. 


Chilean Federation 


Another constituent member of the 
IFUW, happily re-established after a 
three-year lapse of activity, is the Chilean 
Association of University Women. In June 
the Chilean group was reorganized. The 
president is Amanda Labarca, writer, 
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teacher of psychology and philosophy, 
founder and director of the University of 
Chile’s summer school, and the first 
woman professor at the university. The 
address of the Chilean Association is 


Casilla 10D, Santiago, Chile. 

The AAUW is particularly glad to wel- 
come a sister association of the Western 
Hemisphere to active collaboration again. 


The Brazil Association 


Miss Mary M. Cannon, chief of the 
Inter-American Division of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
passes on to us this news of the Univer- 


sity Women’s Association in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil: 


The UUF (Uniao Universitaria Femina) has 
its own headquarters now, attractive rooms 
where we can have our meetings and social 
affairs. We have borrowed them from the 
Pharmacy and Chemical Society at Avenida 
Brigadeiro Luiz Antonio 396, 7° Andar: Wel- 
come, whenever you come! 
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Texas **‘White House Conference” 


The Washington White House Conference, 
held on June 14, 1944, was the inspiration and 
model for a Texas “‘ White House Conference,” 
held in the chamber of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Austin, September 7, and reported 
to us by Judge Sarah T. Hughes, of Dallas, 
Texas, chairman of the national Committee 
on the Economic and Legal Status of Women. 

An exploratory meeting was held the middle 
of August, with eleven organizations repre- 
sented by their state presidents or representa- 
tives, to determine the feasibility of a con- 
ference to consider How Women May Share 
in State Government. The plan was approved 
and an arrangements committee appointed, 
consisting of the president of the Texas Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the president of the Texas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the president of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, the im- 
mediate past president of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and Judge Sarah T. Hughes, national 
chairman, Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, AAUW. 

Invitations to the Texas White House Con- 
ference were sent to about twenty-five women’s 
organizations, to individual women, and to 
state officials. More than two hundred women 
from all parts of the state were present when 
the conference gathered. State officials and the 
press were likewise well represented. 

Dr. Mattie Lloyd Wooten, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women of the Texas Division, 
AAUW, as well as president of the Texas 
Federation of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, opened and closed the meeting, 
which was presided over by Judge Hughes. 
The program followed the plan of the White 
House Conference, but was on the state rather 
than the national level. The Secretary of State, 
Sidney Latham, welcomed the members of 
the conference and Dr. Minnie L. Maffett gave 
the keynote address on Women’s Responsi- 
bility in Government. 


The rest of the morning session was devoted 
to Women’s Experience in Government; 
women who were or had been in public office 
were the speakers. They were a former secre- 
tary of state, former state superintendent of 
public instruction, two former regents of state 
colleges, a member of a local school board, and 
a state representative. Each discussed how 
she was elected or appointed, how she was 
received by her colleagues and the public, and 
what she accomplished in office. 

In the afternoon, The Future of Women in 
State Government was the topic. It was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Homer P. Rainey, president of 
Texas University, Dr. Minnie Fisher Cunning- 
ham, candidate for governor in the recent 
Texas democratic primary election, and Dr. 
Robert B. Sutherland, Director of the Hogg 
Foundation. Following the speaking there was 
discussion from the floor. 

In the business session, which concluded the 
conference, a summary statement was first 
adopted. It emphasized the past contribution 
of women in state government, the need for 
the government’s making full use of all its 
resources, and the failure of officials in the past 
to fully utilize the abilities of women. In the 
resolving clause expression was given to the 
desire of women to have a greater share in 
shaping the policies of the Texas state govern- 
ment in order that the full use might be made 
of the womanpower of the state. Action was 
likewise pledged to take every step to further 
the active participation of qualified women in 
positions of responsibility pertaining to the 
conduct of public affairs, state and local. 

The whole tone of the conference was not one 
of criticism, but of the need for making use 
of all the state’s resources and the responsi- 
bility of women to participate in government 
policy-making. 

The conference also adopted a blank form 
to be used in recommending qualified women 
for appointive positions in the Texas state 
government. 

Attached to the blank form was a list of 
the present appointive boards with the number 
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and terms of members. A continuation com- 
mittee, consisting of the women who composed 
the arrangements committee, was appointed, 
whose duty it will be to compile the list of 
qualified women and to present it to the gover- 
nor. Terms of many board members expire 
in January 1945, and the plan is to have the 
list compiled by October 15 and presented to 
the governor shortly afterwards. At the present 
time, with more than fifty appointive boards, 
there are women on less than one third. Among 
the most important having no women are the 
Board of Education, the boards of two colleges, 
the Prison Board, the Board of Health, and 
the Board of Public Welfare. 

In appraising the conference, says Judge 
Hughes: 


There is no doubt that September 7, 1944, will go 
down in Texas history as a milestone in the active 
participation of women in state government. With 
so many qualified women in the state and so few 
being appointed, the need for such a conference to 
spotlight women — their abilities and responsibili- 
ties — was apparent. With the compilation of the 
best qualified women, no longer can appointing offi- 
cials in Texas say they did not know any women to 
appoint. 


Local *“*White House Conferences” in 
Minnesota Branches 


To carry forward the purpose of the June 14 
White House Conference on How Women 
May Share in Postwar Policy-Making, a similar 
meeting was held in Minneapolis at the call of 
‘he Minneapolis Branch of the AAUW on 
July 17. Two hundred women, representing a 
cross section of the community, attended. 
Observers from the offices of the Governor of 
Minnesota, the Mayor of Minneapolis, the 
Board of Hennepin County Commissioners, 
and the Minneapolis City Council were pres- 
ent. As a result of the conference, Minneapolis 
sponsors have submitted a roster of qualified 
women to the continuation committee ap- 
pointed by the original White House Confer- 
ence. 

The Minneapolis conference itself appointed 
a continuation committee, and this committee, 
on behalf of forty-five women’s organizations 
in the city, wrote to Secretary Hull expressing 
appreciation for the cooperation the Depart- 
ment of State is giving in the effort to find 
qualified women to serve on policy-making 
boards and commissions. 
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Initiative in calling the Minneapolis confer- 
ence was taken by the branch chairman of the 
Economic and Legal Status of Women Com- 
mittee, Miss Emily Kneubuhl, who attended 
the June 14 meeting in Washington. A group 
of sixteen women, from the AAUW and other 
organizations, worked with her in planning the 
conference. Great interest was aroused by the 
meeting; the branch received a newspaper 
citation for organizing it. 

The St. Paul Branch arranged a similar 
conference on August 14. In a résumé of the 
purpose of the conference, the status of women 
chairman of the branch said: 


The St. Paul Branch felt deeply the need to 
take part in this campaign. One of the conclusions 
reached at this meeting was that women should no 
longer sit idly back thinking about public service. 
Those qualified to serve should feel it their duty and 
should be urged to come forward and render service 
so important to our country. We must remember 
that when we won the right to vote we also accepted 
the responsibility for active participation in public 
affairs. 


Branch Program Features Women in 
Public Office 


An effective program on women in public 
office, which may well offer suggestions to 
committees in other branches, was carried on 
in the Minneapolis Branch during the months 
preceding its ‘“‘White House Conference.” 
This program for the membership was ar- 
ranged in 1943-44 by a committee of ten 
members interested in the national status of 
women program. 

On February 28 a panel composed of the 
elected women officials of Minnesota and Min- 
neapolis discussed The Need of Qualified 
Women in Public Office. Women on the panel 
were a member of the State Legislature, the 
clerk of the state Supreme Court, a member of 
the Minneapolis Park Board, a member of 
the Minneapolis School Board, two members 
of the city Library Board, and the Minneapolis 
City Treasurer. Because of wide experience 
and keen political observation, the panel gave 
a provocative and stimulating presentation. 
Topics included qualifications, training, op- 
portunities for advancement, remuneration, 
value of political party organizations, ad- 
ministrative and policy-making positions, and 
personal history and experiences. 

On the same day a member of the branch 
Status of Women Committee urged all college 
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women to attend the presidential precinct 
caucus of the party of their choice. There was 
general response to this proposal. 

At the March board meeting of the branch 
a committee of three was appointed to secure 
a qualified woman to serve on the Library 
Board. This appointment is made by the City 
Council. At the date of reporting, ten names 
had been handed to the chairman. There are 
other vacancies in public office where women 
have served and the committee believes that 
these posts should be filled by qualified women 
wherever possible. 

A letter received from the woman member 
of the State Legislature proposed that the 
branch committee take the initiative in the 
formation of a Woman’s Elections Committee 
such as is carried on in England for the pur- 
pose of securing and sponsoring qualified 
women for public office. No action has as yet 
been reported on this. 


Postwar Employment for Women 
in Statesboro 

In Statesboro, Georgia, the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women Committee s:»onsored 
a forum on The Statesboro Woman’s Place in 
Business after the War. Representatives from 
all of the local organizations and clubs were 
invited to participate in the two planning 
meetings. The Business Girls Club undertook 
a survey of all local businesses. They asked for 
the number of women employed in 1940, 
number in 1944, a brief job description, avail- 
ability of these jobs to women after the war. 
They discovered that employed women had 
increased 35 per cent, that 88 per cent of those 
now working plan to continue working after 
the war, that 93 per cent of the jobs would be 
open to women after the war. 

The forum program included five brief 
speeches, among them the first public an- 
nouncement of survey results. A poll, enabling 
those present to give their attitudes on the 
subject, was taken. Following the discussion 
from the audience, a lawyer made a summary 
on Ideas on Postwar Work for Women to give 
to the County Planning Board. 


Equal Pay for Women Teachers, Kalamazoo 

Two branches in Michigan did some notable 
work in fighting for equal pay for teachers in 
their cities. The Kalamazoo Branch was in- 
strumental in securing final decision by the 
Board of Education to keep salaries of men and 
women teachers on the same basis for the 
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same type of work. The Grand Rapids Branch 
worked hard with other groups; they were 
unsuccessful at this time but will continue to 
work toward equal pay for men and women 
teachers. 


AAUW in Community Education in Ohio 
A questionnaire, “‘Pooling our Experiences 
in Community Education,” has been sent by 
the Ohio state Education Committee to all 
branches within the state, urging them to 
analyze the educational activities of the branch 
for 1943-44 against the background of the 
community. From these analyses the state 
Education Committee prepared a digest en- 
titled “AAUW in Community Education,” in 
which the committee points out that there is — 


a commendable participation of AAUW members 
in community projects and in local problems. The 
survey reveals an awareness of the problems of the 
preschool and adolescent child, but an apathy to- 
ward the recognition of needs of the elementary 
school child, a definite lack of interest in public 
school and college curricula and administrative prob- 
lems, and an indifference toward the future of higher 
education. 


This information, the committee believes, 
indicates opportunities for branch activity. 

The committee digest lists also some of the 
significant projects conducted within the state 
during the year and announces that if any 
branch is interested in knowing how any of 
these was initiated or carried on, information 
may be secured by writing to the state Educa- 
tion Committee. 


School Board Electioneering at North Shore 

Communities interested in better public 
schools face many divisions of opinion at a time 
like this when war precipitates rapid changes 
in education. AAUW branches can do much to 
resolve community conflict concerning public 
schools by studying situations objectively and 
making recommendations in terms of principles 
and standards. 

For example, in Manhasset, New York, 
there had been dissatisfaction among citizens 
towards the school system, and some bitter 
feeling. With election of two school board 
members pending, it was important that new 
members be chosen who could bring harmony 
within the school board on some of the serious 
issues facing the schools. The Education Com- 
mittee of the North Shore Branch held a con- 
ference with the retiring chairman of the 
board and other members, and also consulted 















with the organizations presenting candidates 
for the school board election. After careful 
study of the qualifications needed for the 
positions (and here they were guided by 
AAUW standards) the committee recom- 
mended two candidates for endorsement by 
the branch. 

The branch voted to accept the committee’s 
recommendation, whereupon the cormmittee 
prepared a statement for the press on the 
views of the branch, including the criteria 
developed in selecting the candidates for en- 
dorsement. It is encouraging to report that 
this statement made the’ front page in two 
newspapers. 

Not satisfied with newspaper publicity 
alone, the Education Committee had circulars 
of endorsement mimeographed, including in 
them a clarification of the issues involved in 
the school board election. These circulars were 
distributed by AAUW members and their 
children. 

The whole affair had a happy ending: the 
candidates selected by the branch won by a 
large majority. 

Here in part is the statement issued: 

The outcome of the school board elections on 
May 3 will determine, for some time to come, the 
kind of schools your children will be attending. 


Hence, there is much at stake at this time of transi- 
tion. 

The North Shore Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women believes in an educational 
policy neither too progressive nor yet too traditional, 
but rather in a middle-of-the-way course. 

We believe that our unanimously chosen super- 
intendent of schools, along with the members of 
his faculty, who are trained in the field of educa- 
tion, should make decisions regarding educational 
matters. 

Since we feel that Mr. H and Mr. W. are 
the two candidates most likely to carry out our 
views, and since the board of education needs the 
experience which only Mr. W , aS a senior mem- 
ber, can give it, we are endorsing Mr. W and 
Mr. H as candidates for the Manhasset Board 
of Education. 

We urge you to vote at the election to be held on 
Wednesday, May 3, between the hours of 4 p.m. and 
9 p.m. at the Plandome Road School. 

















A Preface to Racial Understanding 

Miss Marion B. Werner, president of the 
California State Division, has sent us a report 
from the Monterey Branch on an interesting 
minorities project. She tells us — 


It will give you some idea of what some of our 
smaller branches are doing. Regardless of their 
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controversial nature, I cannot understand the reluc- 
tance on the part of some members to undertake a 
study of the problems involving minorities. As 
educated women, interested in the welfare of our 
people and of our country as a whole, we should be 
leading in an effort to solve some of these problems. 
When we realize how deep-seated certain prejudices 
are, even in the so-called intelligent groups, we can 


appreciate the tremendous significance of the prob- 
lems. 


The Monterey Branch held a round table 
discussion on the subject, A Preface to Racial 
Understanding, and held six study group 
meetings in connection with the round table. 
This discussion received such wide attention 
that individual members were asked to speak 
at other women’s clubs and before various 
church groups. They also helped to form an 
Inter-Racial Group for the Peninsula with the 
purpose of bettering minority relations. 

Here is a condensed version of the suggested 
guide prepared by the Monterey Branch: 


For those who are concerned with minority 
problems and ask ‘‘ What can I do?” 

I can at least do these things: 

I. Educate myself. 

Read authoritative up-to-date material 

explaining the background, present-day 

status, and rights and demands of various 
minority groups. 

Suggested as minimum basic reading: 
Preface to Racial Understanding by 
Charles Johnson 
The Races of Mankind by Ruth Benedict 
Race and Rumors of Race by Howard 
W. Odum 


II. Train myself in my way of thinking. 
Eliminate initial prejudice. 
Evaluate all statements — 
Are they rumor or fact? 
Do they represent general examples or 
isolated cases? 
Examine the background causes of “‘inci- 
dents” and atrocities. 
DoI really want Democracy — for whom? 


III. Practice justice: in my own community 
are there equal opportunities for — 
Employment and remuneration? 
Education and other cultural interests? 
Housing? 

Medical care? 
Worship? 
Recreation? 
IV 


Treat all individuals with dignity and 
consideration. 
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V. Take part in pending legislation affecting 
interests of a minority. 
Write to my Senators and Congressmen 
(state and national) requesting action on 
legislation pending. 
Urge my friends in other states to do the 
same. 


VI. Let other people know that I am trying to 
think and act intelligently on the subject. 


Pocatello Teaches Negro Soldiers 

The Pocatello, Idaho, group “did something 
about it” in a very practical way when the 
handicaps of a minority group came to their 
attention. 

The project began when one of the soldiers 
at the nearby air base was heard to say that 
many of the Negro soldiers at the base could 
neither read nor write. The branch committee 
on war service offered to teach some of these 
men. They found that instruction was needed, 
not only for illiterates, but for many of the 
men who had a very meager education, in- 
adequate for their needs when they were 
thrown out of their familiar environment. 

Classes were set up, accordingly, to care for 
the grades from first to eighth. The teaching 
was done by AAUW members and a few 
teachers from the public schools who wished 
to help. Fifteen women went to the base two 
evenings a week for two-hour classes. 

The whole project was carefully organized. 
One member served as personnel director, 
taking care of all the telephoning in connection 
with transportation and substitute teachers. 

Arrangements were made with the county 
superintendent to give standardized tests to 
the men at the end of the year, and certificates 
stating their grade placement, including the 
regular Idaho Eighth Grade Certificate for 
those passing the eighth grade examination. 

To quote the report of Miss Lorene Hend- 
ricks, the branch president — 

Much correspondence and investigation was nec- 
essary to get the teaching materials suitable for the 
men. The War Department has furnished the Pri- 
vate Pete Readers and arithmetics for use with the 
classes. In addition, we have bought “‘refresher” 
arithmetics, received from the public schools each 
week the Weekly Reader newspaper, borrowed many 
books of various kinds from the public schools, from 
the children’s section of the city library, from the 
Education Department and the Modern Literature 
Library of the Southern Branch, University of Ida- 
ho. The Special Services Department at the Base 
has offered to buy books for the men when we find 
suitable books for their use. We hope to have a 
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corner of the Base Library fixed for these men and 
place there books that they can read. 

This project has been time and energy consuming, 
but those of us who have worked on it have found 
joy and satisfaction in doing some little part in 
bringing the meaning of Democracy to some of the 
men who are willing to lay down their lives, if need 
be, for us in this terrific struggle. 


Effective Legislative Techniques 


The Legislative Committee in the Phila- 
delphia Branch has devoted much time and 
thought to legislative procedures and me- 
chanics. To that end the committee has dis- 
cussed practical politics under the leadership, 
for example, of Mrs. Esther Lee Wohlbert of 
the Public Charities Association, and Mr. 
Harry Butcher of the Committee of Seventy. 
Herbert Agar’s A Time for Greatness gave 
some interesting leads. A Guide Book for V oters, 
published by the Committee of Seventy, was 
distributed. Details of the year’s program 
worked out by the Philadelphia committee are 
reported as follows: 


As tools in a coordinating and information 
service the branch has maintained: 


(1) A bulletin board — pre-election, ‘‘ Look 
Before You Vote,” a record of candidates 
and information on legislation; post-election, 
“Praise the Lord and Watch Your Legisla- 
tors,” a record of legislators and history of 
legislation in process. 


(2) A legislative directory, federal and state. 
(3) A file of bills, federal and state. 


(4) A directory of branch members, catalogued 
by legislative divisions. 
(5) A Quick Action Committee. 


The Quick Action Committee is a device to 
help busy branch members and their friends to 
keep in touch with their legislators, to know 
what is going on, and to make their influence as 
citizens count. Subject-matter committees 
watched the progress of bills in which their 
committees were interested and notified mem- 
bers of the Quick Action Committee when the 
psychological moment for action had come. 
Members of the branch were enrolled as mem- 
bers of this committee if they would agree to 
(1) write, telephone, or telegraph on behalf of 
important bills, (2) telephone five branch mem- 
bers asking them to act, or (3) attend public 
legislative hearings. 

The Legislative Committee cooperated with 
other branch committees on mectings on sub- 
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jects of special interest; for example, (1) a town 
meeting on the subject, Is America Ready for 
a Beveridge Plan? addressed by Dr. Eveline 
Burns and two branch members, one speaking 
for, the other against, the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board; (2) federal 
aid to education. 

The year was closed with an evening meeting 
on Our Legislative Record, 1943 — an informal 
discussion of legislative activity in the branch, 
a brief review of what had been done, and plans 
for next steps. All departments participated. 

An interesting relationship between study 
group, branch meeting, and community action 
has developed in the Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, Branch. 

The Legislative Committee, Education 
Committee, Community Service Committee, 
and Child Welfare Committee worked to- 
gether throughout the year. The program 
replaced emphasis on the small study group 
unit with an informative, “get the facts of 
the local situation” type of meeting of the 
entire branch, followed by committee study, 
investigation, and action. They included eight- 
een speakers in panels during the year. 

Investigation and reform of conditions at 
Kanawha County Children’s Shelter followed 
investigation and study by the AAUW Com- 
munity Service and Child Welfare Commit- 
tees. This was an outgrowth of a panel on 
Juvenile Services in a general meeting. Kan- 
awha County Court (which has jurisdiction) 
dismissed one objectionable employee at the 
home and set up a citizen’s advisory commit- 
tee of five (two of them AAUW members) to 
study and recommend changes. 

Letters were written to the City Council 
and County Court urging them to include 
several hundred acres additional in a purchase 
of airport land to be set aside for parks and 
recreation centers. Both bodies agreed, and the 
suggestion was included in a bond issue elec- 
tion which carried ten to one. This idea grew 
out of a panel on Recreation and Health Serv- 
ices in a general meeting. 


Branch Programs for Recent Graduates 
Branch officers frequently ask, “ What shall 

we offer recent graduates?” The answer, ex- 

perience of many branches proves, is: Offer 


them an integral part in your AAUW branch 
program, 
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Erie, Pennsylvania, worked out the problem 
of ushering recent graduates into branch par- 
ticipation through a series of teas to promote 
acquaintance and orientation into AAUW. 
At the first meeting the president explained 
AAUW — its origin, program, and privileges, 
the meaning of “accredited colleges,” as well 
as the aims, program, by-laws, budget, etc., 
of the local branch. At the two subsequent 
meetings branch chairmen explained the pro- 
grams of AAUW in their fields, and the various 
study groups offered by the local branch. One 
result of this “indoctrination program with a 
smile” was that board members and chairmen 
have asked for this information as a general 
membership program. A marked increase in 
study group attendance was noted after each 
meeting of this group. 

In Fairmont, Minnesota, recent graduates 
met twice a month to study AAUW back- 
ground — history, activities, the fellowship 
program, membership requirements — so as 
to guin ease in participating in meetings and 
to feel more quickly at home in the activities 
of the local branch, 

At Ithaca, New York, recent graduates meet 
regularly for supper before the regular branch 
meeting. Foreign students at Cornell are in- 
vited as guests to the supper and the branch 
meeting. 

College women transients are welcomed by 
Herkimer, New York, where recent graduates 
who are student engineers at a nearby war 
plant have been invited to all branch meetings. 

These examples of special undertakings 
which lead young graduates into full partici- 
pation in branch activities carry a moral. 
Experience proves that the participation of 
recent graduates in the programs of the entire 
branch is essential for an effective and well 
integrated branch. Where different schedules 
or other factors possibly make some separate 
meetings advisable for recent graduates, meet- 
ings should nevertheless be in line with the 
purposes of AAUW as an educational associa- 
tion. 

One of the contributions recent graduates 
can make to the branch is to index their own 
special training in the fields of economics, 
social studies, education, and the arts, and then 
to offer leadership in study groups. 


Poetry at a Washington Houseparty 

The usual spring Poetry Contest of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch was a war casualty 
this year, since the program of dinner at the 
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CEREAL FOODS fae 


Voc LA (28-30%) 


Almost V3 of the 
CALORIES 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-wor diet and pro- 
vided cereal consumption consists entirely of 
whole grain or restored breakfast cereals and 
all white flour or bread is enriched. Data ad- 
justed for losses in cooking. 


Ina recent issue ofa well-known nutritional 
journal, we find the statement: “In spite of 
an ample food supply, extensive malnutri- 
tion has been observed in Worcester County, 
Maryland.” 


This statement concerns a rural area. But 
evidence from other sources indicates that 
malnutrition may occur in any type of com- 
munity. 

One highly practical approach to this 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR CHEERIOATS 
BISQUICK KIX WHEATIES 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, 
higher government standards, including Drifted 
Snow ‘‘Home Perfected’? Flour (in the West) 
and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to- 
eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
above, are registered trade marks of General 
Mills, Inc. 
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Almost V3 of the 
PROTEINS 





ce in the National Dietary Picture? 


“3 Segments” 


| GIVE THE ANSWER... 
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More than Y3 
of Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS AND IRON 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
2800 calorie diet). 





problem is the enrichment and restoration 
of many cereal foods. Cereal foods have al- 
ways been a good source of energy and 
cereal protein. Now, thanks to their en- 
richment and resto1ation, they are also an 
important source of three essential B-vita- 
mins and iron. And current thinking on 
nutrition includes acceptance of the view 
that increased consumption of enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may 
well result in a significant improvement in 
the national dietary picture. 


A NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” just pre- 
pared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Inc., 
is now available without charge. It is a sane, practical 
approach to the problem of how to plan for good 
nutrition and help promote maximum health. Basic nutri- 
tion information is presented in chart form, with color 
illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply write: 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 913 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


(Sorry, only one copy to a person.) 
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Clubhouse and poet-speaker from outside the 
group proved too difficult to arrange under 
wartime conditions in the nation’s capital. 
Instead, the Poetry Group ended its season 
with a houseparty at the home of one of the 
members — an affair which we feel safe in 
labeling unique among houseparties, since the 
center of interest for three days was the subject 
of the group’s study for the year, Spencer’s 
Faerie Queene. 
This was the program, presented by members 
of the group: 
Friday, April 21 
3:00 p.m. Favorite passages from Spencer or Shake- 
speare, all present participating 
8:00 p.m. Spencer and His Critics 
9:00 p.m. The Political Allegory in The Faerie 
Queene 
Saturday, April 22 
10:30 a.m. The Universal Spencer 
3:00 p.m. The Impact of the Renaissance on Spen- 
cer and His Circle 
4:30 p.m. Three Short Poems of Spencer 
8:00 p.m. Spencer’s Figures of Speech and Other 
Textual Comment 
9:00 p.m. Greene on The Faerie Queene 
Sunday, April 23 
10:30 a.m. Nature quotations from Shakespeare (in 
celebration of the Bard’s birthday) as 
the party walked along the old canal 
tow-path 
3:00 p.m. Nature in Spencer’s poetry 
5:00 p.m. Recorder Group Concert — Elizabethan 
music 
9:00 p.m. Favorite Poems by Any Author — the 
group and guests 


Attendance fluctuated during the three 
days; in all, thirty individuals were present. 


AAUW in Action 
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And the general sentiment is reported to be, 
“Let’s do it again next year!” 


Milwaukee and Wilmington Record 
Their History 


The Milwaukee Branch celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary last spring with a gay party, and 
also with publication of the history of the 
branch from 1894 tu 1944. It is a delightfully 
told and attractively printed chronology, writ- 
ten with a light touch, but with full evaluation 
of the serious work of the branch and its con- 
tributions to the life of the community through 
the years. A History Committee of five, with 
Miss Verra Sauer as chairman, prepared the 
text, with the help (so the acknowledgment 
gracefully indicates) of numerous ghost writers. 

Another attractive little volume, bearing 
the AAUW seal, presents the history of the 
Wilmington, Delaware, Branch, prepared by 
Mrs. Arthur P. Tanberg after several years of 
careful research. The story is written in four 
sections, covering the early background, 1900- 
1914, when college girls returning to Wilming- 
ton were meeting informally; the days when 
tle group was called the Delaware Association 
of College Women; the period beginning in 
1923, when the branch became associated with 
the AAUW as the Delaware Branch of the 
Association; and finally, the years from 1936, 
when the group changed its name to Wilming- 
ton Branch, to 1944, the thirtieth anniversary 
year. The booklet sells for 50 cents, and may 
be ordered from Mrs. G. W. Rigby, R. F. D. 3, 
Shipley Road, Wilmington, Delaware. 

All branches would do well to appoint a 
historian, to assemble and preserve their rec- 
ords for just such use as this. 


Have you relaxed a little — or are you buying an extra bond? 
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ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 27 YEARS 





CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 
Branches from Coast to Coast sponsor these productions 

PETER PAN 
THE PRINCE’S SECRET 
October 1944 to June 1945 


Raise Fellowship Funds with these delightful plays 
and give your children the joy of good Theatre 


For details write CLARE TREE MAJOR, Chappaqua, N. Y- 


OLD KING COLE 


Reserve dates now 
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A complete review of 


present-day 


consumer 


problems 


by a group of 
25 specialists 


Here is a complete, uni- 

fied presentation of the 

problems confronting 

consumers today, with 

specific guides in personal economics, home 
management, and buymanship that will be in- 
valuable not only to the consumer but also to 
the leader and teacher of consumer groups. 


Just Published! 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
IN WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON 
The College of Commerce, Ohio State University 


672 pages, 6 x 9, 47 illustrations, $3.75 


War brings consumers into a new economic situa- 
tion, reshaping their schemes of living, presenting 
new problems of home management, facing them 
with a vital role in winning the war. 

In this book 25 experts discuss the effects of the 
war in many channels of consumer interest — give 
helpful information on such questions as: food and 
nutrition; standardization, grading and labeling; 
household management; pointers on wartime 
buying. 


You can use this book in your 
club program 


Here is the material for a ready-made club program of 
timely interest and great practical importance. Although 
this book is directed specifically toward the wartime prob- 
lems of consumers, it is at the same time a book of funda- 
mentals, dealing with basic problems of permanent value. 


* A study guide is available upon request to purchasers of 
the book and can be secured by writing to Kenneth 
Dameron in care of the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


pa McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON—4 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St.,N. Y. C. 18 


Send me Dameron’s Consumer Problems in Wartime 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $3.75, plus few cents postage or return book 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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Training for Citizenship 


The war has revived the interest of many 
branches in naturalization education. A letter 
from the Pittsburg, Kansas, Branch reported 
the work of a special AAUW war service com- 
mittee which has been preparing aliens for 
citizenship. Extracts from the letter are given 
below: 


Last spring the need arose for the organiza- 
tion and teaching of naturalization classes in 
our county, since the funds for such work were 
depleted. After conferring with the district 
judge and district clerk, we planned night 
classes to meet every Wednesday evening. 

Before opening the classes each alien in the 
county who had filed a petition for naturaliza- 
tion was notified by mail. Notices were also 
placed in the newspapers. The enrollment for 
the spring classes was 24, with an average at- 
tendance of 15. In the fall, 30 enrolled and 
the average attendance has been 21. All but a 
very few come from outside the city. With the 
tire and gas situation, we felt the attendance 
most gratifying. 

The ages of our students vary from 25 to 83 
years. Our oldest student is a German who 
has been in America for 63 years and thought 
himself a citizen until the check-up was made 
at the time alien registration became compul- 
sory. Another student is an army flying in- 
structor at the airfield here. 

Many of the students have sons and daugh- 
ters in the armed services, which makes them 
more eager than ever to obtain citizenship 
papers. One example of the fine spirit in the 
group is Mr. and Mrs. Kunshek, who have two 
sons in the army. They drove 20 miles round 
trip to attend classes. They live on a 160-acre 
farm and since the war they feel they must do 
more. Besides the regular crops, they milked 
12 cows, took care of 50 pigs and Mrs. Kunshek 
raised 1,000 chicks, besides caring for 200 hens. 
All this work had to be done with the help of 
their twelve-year-old son before attending 
the night classes. 

In teaching these adults we found that by 
breaking the group into small classes we could 
do much more effective work because of the 
variety of nationalities and the degrees of diffi- 
culty they have with the English language. 

The Naturalization Council of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been most he!pful with 
advice, material, and encouragement for the 
project. 

Mr. Victor Morey, specialist in educational 
services, Department of Justice, Philadelphia, 
heard of our efforts here in Pittsburg and has 
written us several encouraging and compli- 
mentary letters. He is sending us some very 
fine new material from his department so that 
we may broaden the scope of our work, par- 
ticularly in developing a wider reading range. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1944 


BALANCE SHEET (LIABILITIES AND Funps, continued) 
Memorial and Special 
Funds — Principal: 
$163,945.63 Palmer 
Advances 685.19 $ 164,630.82 


ASSETS 


Suspense Account — UNE. oc ase. 28,500 
JOURNAL paper... 569.06 Berliner 43,000. 
Trustee Account — 20,000. 
General % 81,759.47 Founders.......... 39,219. 
Trustee Account — McDuffie 5,000. 
Fellowships 831,963.19 913,722.66 23,321 195,413.75 


Premium and Discount Million Dollar Fellow- 


Account 7.64436 ship Fund — Prin- 


Real estate — original ic ees — 
165,000 .00 ar ief Func 


For useinthe U.S... $ 1,489.25 
For use Abroad... . 7,579 .41 9,068 .66 


Furniture, fixtures and 
alterations — orig- 
inal cost 50,292 24 


$1,301,859. 14 
a = CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


June 1, 1943 to May 31, 1944 


$1,301,859. 14 


LIABILITIES AND FuNnpbs : Receipts 
General Funds 


Capital Account...... $ 215,292.24 General dues @ $1.75 $125,674.50 
Suspense — advance JOURNAL subscriptions. ......... 5,091.75 
WONG oo so vs kaa 1,548.80 JOURNAL advertising. . 1,421.69 
Transmittal 375.51 Corporate dunes. .............665. 4,300 
General Fund 45,550.75 Affiliated alumnae dues......... 380. 
General Fund Reserve ee 768.5 
Accounts: Headquarters Accounts 
Securities Reserve... $ 5,256.47 Ne ne 10,595. 
Life Membership 70. 
10,250 .00 Publications Accounts............. 1,499. 
Building Reserve. . . 66,933 .78 General Accounts 
Special International 1,253.93 83,694.18 Life memberships.............. 150 


Suspense items................. 6,500. 

Publications Accounts: Transmittal 753 
Educational $ 2,365.75 Dues adjustments on refunds... . 1,129 
Educational, ‘‘ Hid- Refunds on expenses............ 2,884 
; den Hungers”’.. . . 175.21 Interest on general securities. ... . 2,201 
Educational, Special 657.77 Fellowships Funds 
Social Studies 2,649 .36 General fellowships @ 25¢ 17,953 
: 1,259 .24 Stipend accounts and reserve 20,074. 
Status of Women... 311.23 Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
International 1,056.73 Principal 34,290.24 
International, Special 30.29 8,505.58 Interest on fellowships securities. . 22,286 .57 

SS War Relief Funds..... 2,177.35 


22s Sxeeese 


General Fellowships TE 
39,346.47 Torat. RUcHIPTS........... . $260,204.17 
Fellowships Stipends.. $ 48,492.08 Batance, May 31, 1943..... 117,571.03 
Fellowships Reserves. . 9,750 . 34 58,242 42 ; 


$377,775 . 20 
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EXPENDITURES 


General Association Budyet 

Expenses of general] officers and re- 
gional vice presidents. ... . 

Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards........ 

Committee on Education. ; 

Committee on International Rela- 
Ne cae gi area atinle = akg’ 

Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 

Committee on Social Studies. ... . 

Committee on Legislative Program 

Dues to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women 

Other organizations. . ; 

Educational and Administrative 
Program 

Publication of the JouRNAL...... 

Treasurer’s Office. . 

Travel 

Administrative Supplies 
Current . etanie 
Publications SAE eee 
Equipment 

Publicity 

Taxes and insurance 

Entertainment Fund 

RINE 6 ioe rie wdas 


1,089 


354 
265 
236 


9,078 


57,380 


1,805 
8,559 


1,997 
‘283 


104 


Tora, GENERAL ACTIVITIES. . . 


Headquarters Building $ 15,291 


$ 7,028. 


425. 


600. 
1,412. 


$121,104. 
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30 
14 


26 


Tora, GENERAL Bupcet..... $1 36,395. 


Publications Accounts. ....... gies 8 . 


Miscellaneous Items 
ee 
Refunds on expenses. ........... 
Suspense items. . 
Transmittal 
Trustee accounts 


1,129 
2,884 


Toran, MISCELLANEOUS....... 


Fellowships, Operations 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
Campaign Expense 
Fellowship Awards Committee 
Fellowship Stipends 
General Fellowship Fund: 
Latin-American Fellowship. ... 
Special Funds: 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellow- 


Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow- 


$ 43,103.5 


1,500. 


40 
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.00 
14 
2,694. 
792. 
35,603. 


94 
27 
15 


.50 


4,202.7 
1,585. 
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(Exrenpitures, Fellowship Stipends, cont@™ 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 
Elizabeth Avery Colton Feilow- 


. 
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Kathryn McHale Fellowship. . . 

Marion Talbot Fellowship 

Dorothy Atkinson Fellowship. . 

Dorothy Atkinson Fellowship 
(1942-43 stipend) 

Vassie James Hill Fellowship. . 

Margaret Snell Fellowship 

Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fel- 
lowship 

Crusade National Fellowship... 

Marion Reilly Award 

Unit Contributions 
Northwest Central Achievement 
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Margaret M. Justin Fellowship. 
May Treat Morrison Fellowship 


Tota, FELLOwsHIPs 
War Relief Funds 


$213,144 .38 
164,630 .82 


Tota EXPENDITURES........ 
Ba.ance, May 31, 1944 


$377,775 .20 


Mrs. A. Ross Hi, 


Treasurer 


The Board of Directors: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1944, the scope of our 
engagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your Treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched for by counterfoil 
acknowledgements and were accounted for by de- 
posits in the authorized depositary banks, except for 
cash and cash items on hand at May 31, 1944, which 
were verified by inspection and count. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by ap- 
proved vouchers. 

Securities in the Trust Funds were accounted for 
by comparison with an itemized list furnished by the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, the 
details of which were presented in our formal report 
dated July 5, 1944. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) B. Recarpi£ 


September 15, 1944 Certified Public Accountant 





